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1. Introduction ?- This volume presents a discussion of '] 
the history , organization and operations of the German Air *-| 
Force Signal Intelligence Service from Its beginning In 1937 \\ 
until the German capitulation In 19^5. -> 

The outstanding achievement of the German Air Force Sig- 
nal Intelligence Service was its development of "signal Intel- 
ligence without cryptanalysis. ,,J - The exploitation of every 
radio manifestation , which for the Germans included radar moni- 
toring, the monitoring of beacons, the evaluation of tuning 
transmissions and chatter, highly efficient direction finding, 
radio telephone monitoring and traffic analysis, provided valu- 
able strategic and tactical intelligence. 

The Service vas expanded from one officer and twenty civil- 
ians in 1937 to thirteen thousand persons in 19^5 * of which 
sixty- six hundred were in the West, four thousand in the Bast, 
and twenty -four hundred In the South. 

2. Objectives* - The lightning advances of the Germans In 
1939 had resulted in the German Air Force Signal Intelligence 
Service placing its main emphasis on radio telephone monitor- 
ing and tactical evaluation • During the quiet period after 
the fall of France, stress was placed on strategic evaluation 
In order to present a coherent picture of British Air Order of 
Battle and long range intentions, In addition, small units 

were located In the Balkans to provide intelligence of Russian 
deployment and intentions. Strategic evaluation continued 
throughout the war, but as allied raids were Intensified In 
19^3 tactical evaluation again became important as a means of 
providing early warning of impending Allied raids. For this 
purpose an intricate system of reporting centers (Meldekopfe) 
and a central warning unit (Zentraler Gefechs stand fuer Funk- 
auswetung) were established In 19^. The evaluation of the 
traffic of tactical air force units operating in conjunction 
with Allied ground armies was also stressed as the Germans 
were forced on the defense on all fronts. 
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25 . D etail ed s ucce sses of Si^gnal In tell Igence . — The s t ep s 
leading to the success of the German "a! r 'Force Signal Intelli- 
gence in their attack on Allied radio traffic will be treated 
in later chapters , A summ ary i of th&t gucceas vill__b_e__ixxd l.oated 



States,^ and Britain 



here b y /brief ly sketchin g 
the 

a 

sia 85 
Soviet 




again 



^ — — — against R 

ground-to-ground traffic of the 



een 

Armies , Corps and Divisions and of the supporting 
ground organizations was deciphered. Ground-to-ground radio 
traffic (such as fighter control) consisting of simple word e 
codements was continuously solvable. The air-ground traffic 
of the Soviet long-range bombei? formations , although only par 

ian traffic -analysts to chart 
Soviet air raids in time. to give adequate warning. The great 
volume of information derived from message contents and from 



analysi 



the 



and functlonings 



works enabled the German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service 
in the East to present to its intelligence authorities an ac- 
curate and current listing of the Soviet Air Force order of 
battle on the three operational fronts, and of the deployment 
of the Russian ground forces to which the Soviet air forces 
served as an adjunct. Furthermore tills information provided 
immediate and timely warning of air raids, route- tracking of 
bomber formations, as well as indicated long-range Intentions 
of both Soviet ground and air forces, and provided information 
of supply and economic conditions, 2 Although up until the time 
of Stalingrad signal intelligence warnings had not been heeded, 
when the signal Intelligence unit on the Southern Front correct 
ly advised that the Russians had assembled 5 air armies In the 
Stalingrad sector, 1f sigint was held to be the main source of 
lntelli 

b. CUni ted States! — The chief success against the United 



CUQl ted States : — The chief success against 
States Air Fbrce was made possible by alert traffic analysis. 

Although air -ground systems, used jointly by the Americans 
and British, were read in many cases (e.g. Bomber Code, REKOH , 
and SYKO)^ the effectiveness of crypt ana lysis was definitely 
limited. 

The Chief of the German Air Force Signal Intelligence Agen 
cy, Lt. Col, Friedrich, claimed that he had "no contents fro 
ground-ground radio traffic;" 4 and interrogations shoved tha 
whatever success was achieved with M 209 w&s usually too lat 




for exploitation. 

Traffic analysis, however, was able to provide A-2 with a 
comprehensive and continuous picture of the battle order and 
deployment of the United States Air Force in Britain, later on 
the continent, and in the Mediterranean. Numerous predictions 
were also made of long-range air force intentions. Tactically, 
traffic analysis of "all radio manifestations" (which for the 

ans included everything from radio signals to beacons) gave 
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immediate &a& ti&el£ railing of American air raids. As a re- 
sult of what Fri^edrich called "the reliance on good encipher- 
ment and neglect of supervision of American radio traffic*., 
the almo3t continuous radio traffic in the air... and radio 
traffic beginning regularly and uniformly, always sent by rou- 
tine procedure, .5, the Germans were able to reconstruct in 
the West the organization and strength of the 8th United States 
Air Force (and its bomber and fighter commands), the 9th Air 
Force , and the Allied Expeditionary Air Force (consisting of 
- the United States 9th Air Force, the 1st United States Tactical 
Air Force and the 2nd British Tactical Air Force). The United 
States 1st Tactical Air Force , Allied Air Transport Units and 
other air units were successfully monitored. Major long-range 
operations, such as the invasion and the break-through at Av- 
ranches Here, with some degree of success, correctly forecast. 
Tactical monitoring of the United States air support parties 
"yielded much more information about Allied Army order of battle 
than did the regular array net works,"6 since the air support 
parties acted in conjunction with specific ground units. 

In the Mediterranean and Middle East the German Air Signals 
Regiment 352 was able to reconstruct with minute accuracy the 
dispositions and strength of the Allied Air Force — the 9th 
Tactical Air Command (one Combat Mapping group, 4 fighter groups 
and one medium bomber group), the 57th Medium Bomber Wing, the 
5th, 47th, 49th, 55th, and 304th Heavy Bomber Wings, the 15th 
Fighter Command and the Mediterranean Air Transport Service • 

The accurate reconstruction of Allied order of battle at- 
tests to the effectiveness of the German analysts, American 
A-2 evaluation of German signal intelligence operations direct- 
ed against the United States 9th Air Force states that the por- 
tions of the German discussions 11 dealing with the operations and 
activities of the 9th Air Force reveal a full and complete know- 
ledge on the part of the Luftwaffe Signal Intelligence Service 
The success of (their) efforts and the degree to which (their) 
operations had been developed was an uncomfortable surprise... 
The information of the enemy was thorough, complete, and accu- 
rate in its broad aspects; there were minor discrepancies, in- 
accuracies, confusion; . . . but, in general, it may be said that 
the Luftwaffe Signal Intelligence Service was a most scientific, 
professional and able organization, performing a valuable, meti- 
culously complete, and reliable service for the enemy* *7 Opera- 
tional strengths were in the main correctly estimated and the 
precision with which unit movements were followed is said to be 
truly impressive. 

The success of the German Air Force Signal Intelligence in 
its analysis of American Air Force traffic was not exploited by 
the German operational units, which were sluggish in acting up- 
on the information provided them- Friedrich complained that it 
was not his job to get the windmills (German fighters) airborne . 
It was up to him merely to give the warnings. 

5 i 70 p 5 
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In the Mediterranean, 

"it was a course 



according to members of Air Signals 
j » ^vuro^ of bitter chagrin to the Luftvaffe 

Signal Intelligence Service that the German Command lacked the 
resources to translate its realistic intelligence into offen- 
sive action.- 0 



c 



• ^Britain *- Royal Air Force systems produced the great- 
sutTtr-t^intelligence on air-ground circuits. S'XKO, REKOH, 



est amo _ _ 

Slidex and the Bomber Code vere currently solved. Although the 
RAF 4-figure code vas changed in Hovember 1942 and thereafter 
proved most difficult for the Germans, 9 it had been read up to 
that time* Both on the strategic and tactical level, German 
Air Force Signal Intelligence achieved notable results on Brit- 
ish Air Force traffic. In the Vest the Germans vere able to 
reconstruct accurately the order of battle, deployment, strength, 
equipment, and intentions of the Royal Air Force, and through 
it, of the ground organization. 10 In order of battle, the fol- 
lowing RAF units vere continuously folloved throughout the tfar: 
The 1st, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 91st, 92nd, 9?rd, Bomber Groups; 
the 100th Group, the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 32nd Figh- 
ter Groups; the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18 th, 19th Reconnaissance 
Groups of the Coastal Command; and units of the 2nd Tactical Air 
Force, and of the RAF Transport Commands 

On the tactical level the monitoring of RAF VHP and centi- 
liter radar transmission and navigational aids permitted the 
German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service "to accomplish the 
following: 

(1) To give accurate, long and short interval, early warn- 
ing of both daylight and night raids of heavy bomber formations; ■ 

(2) By continuously tracking heavy bomber formations to 
present to the fighter defense a lucid picture of the air situ- 
ation, from the time of take-off to the landing of enemy forma- 
tions; further, 

(3) To interpret the picture of the air situation in such 
a manner as to predict the enemy's strength information, depth 
of penetration, targets, and deceptive tactics 

In the Mediterranean area* German Air Force Signal Intel- 



ligence was able to chart RAF operations throughout the war. 
In the first years of the war German Air Force Signal Intelli- 
gence Service succeeded, by breaking "the most frequently used 

hie systems . to read the bulk of the 



crypto_ 
cepted . n 




systems 

The extensive use of radio co 



nijr 



es sages inter- 
unlcatlona (occa- 



sioned both by the geographical extent of the Mediterranean the 
oter, and an insufficiency of vire communication facilities ) 15 
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permitted a minutely accurate reconstruction of RAP order of 
battle, strength, equipment and Intentions » German Air Force 
Signal Intelligence vas able to follow RAP operations dovn to 
squadron level. The following units were monitored; the206th 
and 225th Reconnaissance Squadrons, the 4l4th and 4l6th Might 
Fighter Squadrons p the 8th Fighter Group of the South African 
Air Force, the various units of the RAP Desert Air Force (MASAF), 
elements of the 90th Mediterranean Allied Photo Reconnaissance 
Wing, the RAP Mediterranean Allied Coastal Air Force (MACAF) and 
the various components of RAF Middle East, including the RAP Bal- 
kan Air Force, RAF Air Headquarters, Greece, Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, ,and Air Transport Commando 

■ 

# 

1 

4. Administrative Difficulties.— The success of the Air 




JPorce analytic effort seems to have been achieved in spite of 



rather than because of the administration of the organization « 
Interminable disputes prevented the smooth functioning of the 
service . One of the Issue* frequently disputed was whether it 
was better for the Signal Intelligence Agency to be subordinated 
to the Chief Sigjnal Officer (jSgneral Nachr ich ten Fuehrer, . abb. h 
Gen. Hafue ) p or to the A-2 * 
the 



/ Another subject of controversy was 
separation of administrative from operational control, set 
at least on paper A between the Senior Signal Intelligence 

abb. Hoe Kmdr 



i 



There were 



out at- least on paper p 

Officer (Hoeherer Kommandeur der Funkaufklaerungj, 
d Funkaufklrg) and the Signal Intelligence Agency, 
arguments over the exercise of the various types of control 
(administrative , tactical- operational, strategic-operational, 
etc.) over the units in the field, that is the Air Signal Begi- 
ents and the Air Signal Battalions (Luftnachrichten Regiments, 
abb. LN Regt, and Luftnachrichten Abteilungen, abb. LN Abt). 
The latter disputes involved the rival cla ims for the_cpntrol_ 
of the Air Force Signal Intelligence, the centralised Signal 
Intelligence Agency, the decentralized local Air Forces \Luft- 
flotten), the Senior Signal Intelligence Officer, and in the 
latter stages of the war, the Chief of the Air Raid Warning Ser-i 
vice for Germany (F\»kaiifklaerurigsfuehrer Reich, *bb. FAF) * 

These claims, when they were settled at all, were resolved 
by compromXsB and appeasement. In general, the Signal Intel- 
ligence Service was subordinated to the Chief Signal Officer 
and not to the A-2, although the latter was the chief consumer 
of the intelli g ence product. 




\ 



The control over the field regiments and battalions may 

be outlined as follows: 

a. Administrative or service matters; Control was exer- 
cised by the Senior Air Signal Intelligence Officer (Hoe Kmdr 

d Lu PA) to tfhom the Commanders of the Air Signal Regiments and 
Battalions were subordinated. 

b. Tactical matters (strategic movements and deployment): 
Control was exercised by the Signal Officer of the local air 
force (Luftflotte) to which the field unit was attached. 

c. Operational matters: Control was exercised by the 
Signal Intelligence Agency (LEI Abt-550 In the 19** reorganiza- 
tion) of the Air Force (Oberbefehlshaber der luftwaffe, abb, 
Ob d L). 
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5. Sources of Informs, t I on r * Several sources ox 1 Infor; 

this volume 



a. The TICOM Interrogations of prisoners. (The Z Reports) 

b. A 13-volume report entitled The Signal Intelligence 

an Luftwaffe" compiled by Col. J, 0* Seabourne, 

chief of the Air Technical Intelligence Team of the USAAF* (IF 

175 through IF 187) 1lL 

c. Report of the British Air Ministry (A*D,I.(K) ), 14 en- 
titled "German Air Force Signals Intelligence in the War- 1 ' 

d. German documents captured by TICOM teams consisting of 
minutes of Signal Intelligence meetings, reports, etc., includ- 
ing filmed excerpts from -the Supplementary Volume B to War Diary 
2 { Division 1) (Anlagenband B, 2u Kriegstagebuch II [1 AbtJ ). 

(1) TICOM, through its interrogations of prisoners, obtain- 
ed a working picture of the German Air Force Signal Intelligence 
Service. Traffic analysts and cryptanalysts active in the Chi* 
3 telle and in the various field units explained the details of 
their operations* Chief among these were Lt, Col* Friedrich, 
head of the 3rd Division of the Office of the Chief Signal Of ficor 
(Gen, Hafue III) which dealt vith signal intelligence, and at the 
same time Chief of Air Signal Battalion 350 (UN Abt« 350, The 
Signal Intelligence Agency). Specialist (Regie rungs rat) Dr. 
Voegele, Chief Cryptanalyst of the German Air Force Signal Intel- 
ligence Service and specialist on Anglo-American systems, made a 
number of reports # Lt. Ludwig, chief evaluator on the Western 
front; Major Felchtner, Commanding Officer of Air Signals Regi- 
ment 352,, which operated on the Mediterranean fronts Captains 
Herold and Soheidl. 1st Lt* Werther and Chlubek: «?nd Lieutenants, 



0 



Smolin and Rasch, all active on the Eastern front against Russia 
and Major Oeljeschlaeger, of Friedrich's staff, provided reports 
of their respective activities,. 

(2) The 13- volume report prepared under the direction of 
Col. J. G. Seabourne, Chief of the Air. Technical Team contains ' 

Inutely detailed discussions by German Air Force Signal Intel- 
ligence Service personnel of the history and functions of their 
service. Col. Seabourne, who was "charged vith the mission of 
securing and compiling data relative to the operations of the 
Luftwaffe Signal Intelligence Service in the course of World War 
II/ f *-> vas successful in obtaining elaborately Illustrated ex- 
positions from German Air Force Signal Intelligence personnel. 
The reports are generally thorough, careful, and reflect the 
knowledge of the expert. The main subjects covered and the names 
of the chief reporters follow: 

(a) History in General 

Kvolution of the Signal Intelligence Major Felchtner 
Service 191^ - 1939 

Origin of the German Air Force T/Sgt Jering 

Signal Intelligence Service: 

The history and operations of the 

Chi-Stelle and of Its various / 
sections (Referate) which operated / 



5- 4 IF 189 



15 



IP 177 
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■ 
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wiih uhv Central ?<*A>t^ du a-l^l out 
were later collocated with the field 
evaluation companies. 

Operations West 
History of operations 

■ 

Fighter warnings of Allied 
Strategic Bombings 

American Aircraft Warning Service 
and intelligence derived from 
Allied navigational aides, captured 
documents , and equipment. 

Technical operations: 
Ludwig 1 s studies consist of a 
detailed and documented account 
of the methods used to produce 
strategic intelligence on Allied 
order of battle and long-range 
intentions , and to give tactical 
intelligence on the operations of 
the American Air Support Parties 
and the British and Canadian tentacles 
(networks by which ground troops re- 
quested air support against German 
ground concentrations . ) 

Cryptanalysis of Western systems 
Operations East 

Organization and history in general 
from 1936-and particularly the story 
of the 1st Bn LK Regt 35? 



T/Sgt, Jering 

T/Sgts, Watkinson 
and Jering 

Lt. Ludwig 



Lt. Ludwig 



Lt. Ludwig 



Col. Eick 



Central Front operations 

Windels was CO of 2nd Bn, LH Regt 




Major Windels 



Southern Russian 
Herold was CO of 
LN Regt 353 



Front 

the 3*d Bn, 



Strategic evaluation of Soviet 
Air Force traffic 

Tactical Evaluation of traffic of 
Russian Long Range Be 

Russian Radio Procedure 

Air Force R/T traffic 

■ 

Cryptanalysis of Soviet Systems 



Capt. Herold 



Lt. Chlubek 



Lt. Rasch 



Lt. von Lackuz 



Lt. Mucke 
Lt. Chlubek 



(d) Operations South 

Major Felchtner 
and T/Sgt* Jering, 
Lt. Lier, Major, 
Schultze, and 
Feldvebel Schlott 
man 

(e) Organization of the Central Air Col. Forster 

Warning Service. Forster was 

Chief of the Reich Defense Signals 
Intelligence Service (Funkaufklaerung- 
sfuehrer Reich, abb. FAF) 

■ 

■ 

In addition, miscellaneous studies and detailed biogra- 
phies of various German Air Force Signal Intelligence Ser- 
vice personalities were included. 

The TICOM and the Seabourne reports taken together pre- 
sent a comprehensive picture of the German Air Force Signal 
Intelligence Service. The many details and carefully ex- 
ecuted diagrams contained in the Seabourne reports provide 
a wealth of material for further study* Liberal quotations 
from it vill be found throughout ibis paper. 

(3) The Air Ministry Report 1 * 5 consists of a series of 
reports comprising an account of the German Air Force Signals 
Intelligence Service from its beginnings, and describing the 
development of intercept, advance warning, route tracking and 
forecasting of air offenses, the breaking of Allied crypto- 
graphic systems in the West and in the North. It is pointed 
out, however, that further evidence from captured German Air 
Force documents has been helpful in supporting these inter- 
rogations. In general, the material is organized on the 
lines of the Seabourne report, A detailed description of the 
organization and operation of the unit operating In Horway 
(LI? Abt. 355) is contained in. the final portion of the Air 
Ministry Report, 

(4) The above reports of German prisoners of war, ob- 
tained after the capitulation of Germany, are supplemented 
by various documents written during the course of the war* 
The most important of these, the War DJ.ary, gives a complete 
Table of Organisation for the Chief Signal Officer, (General 
Nachrichten Fuehrer, abbreviated Gen Nafue) and a descrip- 
tion of duties for all offices under his control; particu- 
larly relevant for this paper are the sections on Gen Nafue I 
(allocation and employment of Signal Troops), Gen Nafue II 
(communications and cryptography), and Gen Nafue III (Signal 

Intelligence Service). 

Minutes of various Supreme Commander of Armed Forces 
meetings which were attended by German Air Force Signals 
Intelligence Service personnel and copies of actual opera- 
tional reports rendered from time to time prove a useful sup- 
plement to the interrogations and monographs, 

■ 
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Technical operations of 
Ln Begt 352 
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September 1939 to November 1944 7 

Reorganization on the Staff level in November 194U . w 6 
Reorganization of the field units in November 1944 . , 9 
Staff offices .of the German Air Force Signal 
Intelligence Service and their functions ♦ . , 10 

a. Office of the Chief Signal Officer 

b. Chief of Staff, Office of the Chief Signal Officer 

c. Divisions of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer 



6- January 1937 - September 193 9 » — On January 1, 1937 
a Signal Intelligence Agency was established under the Air 
Ministry for the Commander in Chief of the German Air Force. ! 
It was called Chif frier Stelle, Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe 
(abbreviated Chi Stelle, OB d L). The Air Force was a new 
branch of the Armed Forces (Wehrmacht), legally in existence 
f\ slightly more than a year. The Signal Intelligence Agency of 

l ' the Commander in Chief of the Air Force (Chi Stelle OB d h) 

was the Air Force's first official entry into signal Intelligence 
and consisted of but one officer and twenty civilians. Prior 
to the Chi Stelle* s establishment, all intercept and evaluation 




of foreign air force traffic had been done by German Army 
signal intelligence units. 

Fixed intercept stations were established during 1937 
according to German Army prototypes and given the cover name 
of "Weather Radio Receiving Stations" (Wetterfunkempfangs- 
stellen, abbreviated W-Stellen)? 1 The Intercept stations 
were supplemented by direction-finding stations which were 
called "Weather Research Stations" (Wetterf orschungsstellen, 
abbreviated Wo-Stellen). In addition, mobile intercept 



platoons were established to operate in the field. " The 



platoons' original mission was the monitoring of German Air 
Force traffic for security purposes, but late In 1937 they were 
expanded into mobile Radio Intercept Companies (Luf tnachrichten 



Funkhorchkompanin Mot) which collaborated with the fixe 
stations in the intercept of foreign air force traffic. 2 * 




21 IF 181 p H; IF 189, 403, P 2 

22 IF 189. 403 P 2 

23 IF 189, 403, P 3 
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The Intercepted material was passed to the Signal 
Intelligence Agency for analysis and evaluation after pre- 
liminary traffic analysis and cryptanalysis had been per- 
formed. The Agency completed the processing of the traffic and 
transmitted any intelligence derived from cryptanalysis or 
traffic analysis to the Commander in Chief of the Air Force, 
the Army, the Navy, and back down to local air force (Luftflotte) 
commanders. The Agency had the further duty of assigning broad 
intercept missions to the field units and publishing general 
orders for signal intelligence activities in general. 24 

It soon became evident that the intelligence needs of 
local air force commanders could be more quickly satisfied by 
having evaluation performed at lower levels than at the Signal 
Intelligence Agency , As a result field evaluation centers 
of company strength were established and given the cover name 
of "Weather Control Stations" (Wetterleitstellan, abbreviated 
tf-Leit), 25 

In 1939 > after several experiments at reorganization, 
the fixed and mobile signal intelligence units were combined 
into signal intelligence battalions, removed from the admini- 
strative control of Chi Stelle, and attached to Local Air 
Fores Signal Regiments, in each case as the third battalion of 
what was primarily a communications regiment. Each signal 
intelligence battalion was composed of an evaluation unit, two 2 £ 

moblle intercept companies and three fixed intercept stations. 

As a result of the above Signal Intelligence activities 

It can be said that prior to the outbreak of war in September 

1939 the German Air Force High Command had "a quite accurate 

picture of the air armament, deployment, ond strength of 

foreign air forces, as well as their organization and expansion." 

■ 

7. September 1939 to Movemb er 1944 The quick successes 

of the Cferman Arrasd forces in overrunning Poland in eighteen 
days in 1939 , Prance in a few weeks in the spring of 1940 
denied the German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service an 
opportunity to distinguish itself- 2tf As the British Air 
Ministry Summary states: 

■ 

m 

"It is almost a truism that signal intelligence 
has its greatest value when the war is going badly 
and is of least importance when all is going well. 
..Thus Germany's early lightning successes were a 
great handicap to the future development of its 
signals intelligence, for they rendered almost su- 
perfluous the help which it could have given if duly 
appreciated and developed. All that seemed necessary 

2 * IF 181 

25 IF 181 p 16 

26 IF 189, 403, P 4; IF 181 p 16 

2 7 IF 180 p 4 
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was to listen to enemy R/T traffic while the German 
armies and the German Air Force were hammering their way 
way forward. . . u 2 9 

■ 

However g in December 1939 the German Air Force Signal 
Intelligence Service demonstrated, its value when it enabled 
German fighter $ to destroy a large Wellingt 
northern Germany by supplying the fighter cojnmand with the 
location, height, speed and aiae of the raiding force. 30 The 
result of this signal intelligence success was the realizatio 
that signal intelligence had an important place in Germany's 
air raid defenees. 

With the stabilisation of the Western front in 19^0 and 
the opening of a campaign on the Eastern front in 19^1, a 
great expansion of the German Air Force Signal Intelligence 
Service ensued. Because of the diverse fronts covered and 
the fundamental differences in their problems, the German 
Air Force Signal Intelligence Service field units operated 
as self-contained entities in the Western, Eastern, and 
Mediterranean sectors. Technical coordination existed 
between the individual specialist sections (Referate) of the 
Chi ~S telle, discussed in the, next chapter, and the evaluation 
units (W-Leit) in the field, 31 The Chi^Stelle exercised 
operational control over the Evaluation Companies (tf-Leit), 
handled field units* requests for personnel and special 
signal equipment, remained in constant touch with all signal 
intelligence problems in the field and was "ac customed to 
maintaining direct contact with the Leltstellen as well as 
with each individual out station. This achieved the purpose 
of assuring a rapid exchange of fundamental 
within the Signal Intelligence do 
the General Staff was kept in the 

3hed by the Referate > "32 



;he other hand 
picture through the rep 



furnished by the 

As allied air 

the 



raids became more frequent in 19^2 and 19^3 
tactical air raid warning aspect of signal intelligence 
was exploited. The evaluation centers with the field units 
flashed advance warning of allied heavy bomber raids to 
civilian and military authorities and carried on route tracking 
of the bombers for the benefit of German fighter control. 33 
This tactical warning activity developed into an intricate 
system of tactical air raid warning centers which are described 
in detail in Chapter IV of this paper. 
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The development of airborne and navigational radar by 
the allies made necessary the creation of a radar observation 
service fFunkrossbeobachtungsdienst ), and the radar jamming 
service ( Punks toerdienst ) . f, Radar observation and jamming 
units were accordingly added to the existing wireless intelli- 

units in the West and South (in the summer of 1943). 



gence 

The radar control oost 

■ ■ 

to correspond with the 

Prom the outbreak 
operations of both the 
developed to provide a 
Air Force High Command 



the 




B d L was created 



(Punkleit stand) of 
Chi-Stelle OB d L. 
of war until the middle of 1944, 
central and field units were sufficiently 
continuous flow of information to the 
A- 2. However, the 



any channels of 
tactical and operational command to which these units were 
subject and the growth and development of their work compelled 
a reorganization in the last stages of the war. This reorgani- 
zation constitutes the most coherent form of tho German Air 
Force Signal Intelligence Service, and is described immediately 
below (paragraphs 8 and ;)) as the norm* 

8* Reorganisation on the Staff level in IJoveraber 1944.-- 



i n t e ll igenc e o pe r a t i or, s make it difficult 



The dynamics of signa 
to find any point of rest at which an accurate statement of 
organization is possible. However, the sever*! reorganizations 
of the entire service that occurred in 1944 to fill the needs 
arising throughout previous operations gave th^> service its 
final form. 



In the spring of 1944, the first of 
took place. All 




the field command uru*;s, 

As a result, 



these reorganizations 
signal intelligence units, including the Chi- 
S telle which heretofore had been under the German ivj.r Ministry 
(i.e,, Chi-Stelle OB d L) were placed under the tactical j 
command of the Chief Signal Officer, 3rd Division (Ge\ Jjafue III) 
in order to unify operations under a central command, >J > 

This centralization in tactical matters and the decentrali- 
zation in administrative affairs to 

led to difficulties in guidance and supply. As a result, f.n 
the fall of 1944, after an abortive order by Ooering to uni°y 
all German Air Force Signal Intelligence units through combl\ing 
all listening, jamming, and radio traffic units as part of Ai> 
Signal Regiments 37^ a new comprehensive organization was 
finally created. This new organization unified all home and 
field units into independent air signals regiments and battalion.- 
with numbers ranging from 350 to 359. Administration was 
centralized in a so-called Senior Signal Intelligence Officer 
(Hoehoerer kommandeur der Funkauf klflerung, abbreviated Hoehr ; 
Kdr d Funkauf klrg) . 



\ 
\ 

1 

1 
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This final organisation provided for centralized control 
in the Chief Signal Officer (General Naohriohten Fuehrer) 
instead of the A-2, or Air Ministry, Under the Chief of Staff 
of the Chief Signal Officer were three divisions: the first 
(Gen Kafue/l) supervised the assignment of air signals troops; 
the second (Gen Nafue/ll) directed communications and German 
Air Force cryptography; and the third (Gen Nafue/Ill) directed 
signal intelligence , cryptanalysis, and security ♦ 

Gen Hafue/III had administrative control over the Chi- 
S telle or Signal Intelligence Agency , and the commanding 
officer of Gen Bafue/lII, Lt. Col. Frledrlch, Has also the 
commanding officer of the Chl-Stelle. Under the reorgani- 
zation of Bovember 19*^ the Chi-S telle vas redesignated Air 
Signals Battalion 550 ( Oberkommando der Luftwaffe, Luffcnach- 
richten Abteilung 350, abbreviated "OKL/LN Abt $50 n )y G 
• Frledrlch, in his position of dual command, regulated the 
planning for the entire German Air Force Signals Intelligence 
Service and "as the representative of the Chief Signal Officer 
remained the supreme authority until the very end on all Sig- 
nal Intelligence Service matters of decisive importance" 
(Gen Nafue I, II, and III are described more fully in para- 
graph 5) .2° nominally, however , the a&nini strati on of She 
Signal Intelligence Service vas placed in the hands of the 
old Signal Corps retainer, General Klemme, who vas named Senior 
Signal Intelligence Officer (Hoehr Kmdr d Funkauf&lrg) . All 
signal intelligence matters pertaining to the defense of the 
Reich vere placed in the hands of an Oberst Forster, who was 
named Chief of the Reich Signal Intelligence Air Radio Warning 
Agency (Funkaufklaerungsfuehrer Reich, FAF). 



5 ^This is designated "Signal 
force High Command (OKLAM 
umes of this report, as It 

59 3F 180 p 23 



Intelligence Agency of the Air 
Abt 350)" throughout other vol 
vas actually such an agency. 
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9. Reorgani zation of the Field Units in Nove m ber 1944, - 
The disposition and" de 3 ignati on of~ the field~uET^8 after the 
reorganization was as follows: 

West: Air Signals Regiment 351 (LN Regt 351)* This 

Regiment consisted of three battalions, and 
operated in conjunction with local Air Force 3. 

■ 

Mediterranean and Middle East: 

Air Signals Regiment 352 (Ui Regt 352). This 

v ant consisted of two battalions and 
operated with local Air Force 2. 

East: Air Signal Regiment 353 Regt 353)* This 

Regiment consisted of three battalions. The 
first battalion operated with local Air Force 1 
on the Northern Russian Front, the second, with 
local Air Force 6 on the Central Russian Front, 
and the third, with local Air Force 4 on the 
Southern Russian Front. 



(**\ Scandinavia : 



Air Signal Battalion 355 (LH Abt 355)* This 
Battalion operated with local Air Force 5> 

With the Reich: 

Air Signal Battalions 356 and 357 vers limited 
to advance warning and tactical operations, the 
former deriving its evaluations from "enemy" 
signals, the latter from the use of radar and 
navigational aids. 

Air Signal Battalion 353 was concerned with training 

Air Signal Battalion 359 engaged in radar jamming 
and operated in conjunction with the Luftflotte - 
Reich, _ 

10, Staff Offices of the German Air Force Signal 
Int e Hi scene e "Service oncTTLheir functions. --The inf ormati on 



on the description of the T/0 which follow are derived fro 



Supplement B to War Diary jik, Division 1 of the Air Force 
High Command (Anlagenband B zum Xrietfstagebuch 4 (I* ABT) 
vol 1.1. 45 bis 15*3-45) *0 

40 

'Translation of this document is known as T-2553- 
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It should be emphasized that actual practice did not always 
reflect the T/0 description of function. 

a * Office of the Chief Signal Officer. --The respon3ibili 
ties of the cMef^SIgnal Of ficer "General Martini, included 
the following s 

"Regulation and direction of use of men and 
equipment in the Air Signals Troopa; direction of 
operations and maintenance of signal communications 
of the Air Force; direction of use and operations 
of Air Security and Ground Installations for the 
. Radio Navigation, Air Reporting (including Radar 
and Fighter -Control Service), Signals Intelligence, 

Radar Observation and Jamming Services*./ 1 The 
Chief Signal Officer "is responsible personally to 
the Reich Minister for Aviation and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Air forces; organizationally and 
operationally to the Chief of General Staff of the 
Air Forces. " 



Signal Officer » - 

the CKleF Signal 5273 leer was the 



b. Chief of Staff/ O ffice of the Chief 
Among the subordinates of 

Chief of Staff (Chef des Stabbes) Obslt. Morgenstern, 

the duties of the Chief 



who 



was charged with carrying into effect 
Signal Officer noted above. The execution of these duties 
followed three main lines of action: 



"(2) 



Review of Air Signals Troops allocation and employment 



Preparation, construction, maintenance, and operation 
of all signals communications of the Air Force. 

"(3) Operational planning and direction of the Air 
Security, Air Reporting (including radar), Signal Intelligence, 
Radar Observation and Jamming Service/ 1 



The 



c. Divisions of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
three duties of the Chief of "Staff rioted above were 



of the Office of 

consisted 



performed by three divisions (abteilungen) 
the Chief Signal Officer „ The organizational pattern 
in a separation of each division into four or five functional 
groups, each of which was in tern subdivided into sections „ 

(1) Gen Kafue/I- 

The first division, commanded by Major Franze, is 
described as a "specialist section of the Air Force, working 
over the allocations and employment of men and equipment. • . 
and "therefore to be informed by the 2nd and 3rd Divisions 
on basic problems of allocation, employment of men and equipment, 
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of operations, of signal intelligence and of jamming services.^ 1 

This division was organized into four groups. Group I 
directed Troop Allocation and Employment, supervised the General 
Signals Service, and published Organizational and Operational 
Regulation. Group II supervised Radio Navigation and the Air 
Security Service. Group III supervised Air Reporting (including 
radar ) and the fighter -control service . Group IV was occupied 
with "Navy Liaison," which meant the review of signal questions 
arising between the Wavy and the Air Force and cooperation 
between the two services in settling such questions* The 
specific duties of the various sections into which these groups 
were divided are set forth in detail in the War Diary. * 2 

(2) The second division (Gen Nafue/ll) controlled German - 
Air Force signal communications and cryptography • The exact 
nature of the control is now known, but it was probably both 
operational and administrative. The second division was 
headed by Lt. Col. Dr. Schulze, and was divided* into four 
groups (Gruppen). Group I did control planning for the second 
division. Group II supervised telephone service. Group III 
supervised teletype service* Group IV supervised communications 
and cryptography . By this is meant that it supervised the 
issue of cipher machines, cryptographic systems, and compiled 
and distributed keys. It did not make cryptographic security 
studies, which was the duty of Group IV of the third division. 

The War Diary passage describing the work of Group IV 
illustrates the scope of Signal Intelligence activity of Gen 
Nafue/ll. Pertinent excerpts from this description are there- 
fore orinted below. 

The areas of signal activity over which Group IV had 
supervision are of interest for their diversity. All the 
administrative functions are listed In full in the War Diary 
and simply those pertinent are noted below. The largest of 
these sections, with the exception of the "Special Office," 
consisted of only four persons* 



a. Section A. 



Radio Operations and Cryptography 

Direction and surveillance of all radio air security 
operations of the Air Force. 



*2 



T 2553 p 17 
T 2553 



^ T 2558 pp 28*31 
4 * T 2558 
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Review of regulations affecting radio and air 
security and air reporting operations, and review 
of Air Force encipher ing regulations (the latter 
carried out in cooperation with the units concerned 
in the. Supreme Command Arined Forces, the Army High 
Coiranand, and the Wavy High Command) > 

Surveillance of tactical radio operations and radio 
deception measures. 

■ 

Allocation of cryptographic systems under control 
of the Air Force. 

Execution of radio practice and radio testing- 
Publishing of operational directives for radio- 
operations- offices, and radio-control-off ices of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Air Forces* 

(b) Distribution of literature on radio operations. 

■ 

Section B. 

Review of all operational codes of the Air Force, 
including the setting up of distribution lists, and 
reviev of requisitions necessary for the coordination 
of radio operations within the Armed Forces (effected 
in cooperation with the other branches of the Service) 

Allocation and employment of flares and other signal 
devices (both ground and airborne) used in connection 
with Air Force activities (carried out in cooperation 
with the other branches and the Axis powers). 

Section C. 

■ 

Compilation and preparation of secret writing methods 
of all types, in cooperation with the agencies of 
other branches, and compilation of operational codes. 

Distribution, shipping, and control of all secret 
writing devices and of operational codes. 

Distribution and control of all cipher machines, 
with the exception of the enciphered teletype 
machine. Carried out in cooperation with Air 
Signal Ordnance Department. 

Development of new enciphering procedures. 
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* 

It should be emphasized* that Section C's function was 
purely administrative and that the actual work out- 
lined above, except Tor development of new enciphering 
procedures, was carried out by a "Special Office" 
having at least T/0 parity with the other sections. 



Section D. 



r 



Review of operational literature for Air Security 
Radio Operations. 

■ 

■ Supervision of the setting up of radio beacons, 
plane recognition, and the allocation of. call signs. 

(3) Gen Hafue/lII 

The third division vas the Signal Intelligence Service 
(Funkaufklaerung) of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 
As such, its primary function vas the direction of all the 
analytic operations of the service, which were carried on by 
the Signal Intelligence Agency or Chi-Stelle (Chiffrier Stella, 
Oberbefehshaber der Luftwaffe;- In general, other matters, 
particularly those of organisation, equipment, security, and 
personnel of this division were carried on by five different 
groups. Group I directed the total allocation, employment, 
and operations of signal intelligence and of the jamming 
services. Group II supervised the equipment and technical 
administration for intercept. Group III supervised equipment 
and technical administration for enemy radar monitoring and ' 
jamming (f unlcraessbeobachtungs und Funkstoerdien* t). Group IV 
conducted security studies on German Air Force systems, Issued 
security directives, and assisted in the development; of new 
systems. Its duties, as described in the War Diary, ^vere 
performed by three sections: 

■ 

(a) "Section A. Control of Cipher Systems and cipher 

equipment 

Testing of keying- procedures in use In wire and wire- 
less signal communications of the whole Air Force . 

i) for possible decipherment ♦ 

ii) for areas of use and volume, density, 

and distribution of traffic. 

(iii) for message form and content. 

Bequisitions for sampling check-up on German signal 
communications and evaluation of observations, in 
collaboration with the 2nd Division (i.e., Gen Naf ue/ll ) 



*5 T 2553 p 29 
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Directives for execution of camouflage and radio - 
deception measures in German communications operations 
(in cooperation with the 2nd Division^, 

Evaluation of decipherment results of German and 
enemy intercept services and working out of counter- 
measures. 

Examination and testing of keying methods of Allied 
Powers 1 ' Air Force. 

■ 

Cooperation with agencies of other branches. 

(b) "Section B. Development of Keying Means and Keying 

Methods 

Development of new keying means and procedures, in 
cooperation with the 2nd Division (Gen Nafue/ll). 

■ 

Working out of directives for special keys according 
to demands of the 2nd Division. 

Cooperation on tactical- technical demands in develop- 
ment of keying equipment. 

■ 

Use of enemy results for own development. 
Cooperation with agencies of other branches* 

(c) n Section C. Keying Directives 

Cooperation on publication of Signal Operations 
instruction in coooeration with 2nd Division. 

Cooperation on publication of keying directives 
for new encioherraents, in cooperation with the 
2nd Division. " 

■ 

Group V was concerned with Personnel. 

(h) General Comments 

Both by the above paper description and in actual 
practice, Group IV (Security) of the TOiird Division and 
Group IV (Cryptography) of the Second IH vis ion worked in 
close liaison. The frequent repetition of the phrase "in 
cooperation with the Second Division," appearing in the 
duties of the security section attest to this coordination 
of effort. Minutes of high-level meetings of OKVf/Chl show 
the repeated attendance of both Lt. Col. Dr. Schulze, head 
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of the Second Division and of Captain Forth, head of Group IV 
of the Third division. ^ At these ntee tings , it was determined 
that OKW worfc . "in close collaboration with the appropriate 
departments oir the • . . Air Force" in developing enciphering 
systems, but with respect to security, OKtf/Chl is responsible 
for waking ff a security check" on all Air Force codes. 

It is frequently averred that the 11 product! on of keys is 
. the affair of the separate branches of the Armed Forces 
and that guidance, alone, was furnished by OKtf/Chi in devising 
keys* However, there appears to be some* 1 dispute about OKV/'s 
right to test Air Force systems. Practicing cryptanalysts of 
other services (Fricke and Huettenhain) declared ^9 that there 
was no coordination of key testing, that each organization 
did its own and was under no obligation to submit its systems 
to OKVT. However, Gen. Lt. Gimmler, Chief of Armed Forces 
Communications Branch, at a conference in November 19^4 
stated: 

"OKW/Chi is appointed as the only organization of 
the Wehrmacht for testing and checking all cipher 
systems used and proposed for use in the Reich. " 



r 



In the description of the duties of both the crypto- 
graphic and security groups appear the phrases "radio disguise," 
"false transmissions," "directives for execution of camouflage 
and radio-deception measures in German comr.iuni cations 
operations. " Friedrich had always forbidden wireless deception 
on the ground that "deception is worse than useless and 
inevitably betrays what it is meant to conceal." 50 
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11, Organ ization and Development t - This Chapter con- 
cerns the organization and development of the Signal Intel** 



ligence Agency of the Commander In Chief of the Air Force 
(Chiffrler Stelle, Gberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe, abbrevi- 
ated Chi-Stelle/OBdL, as of November 19^ Air Force High Com 



mand, Air Signal Battalion 550 9 Oberkomibando der Luftwaffe, 
Luf tnachrichten Abteilung 350, abbreviated OKL/LN AB$ 350 
and referred to throughout this volume as Chi-Stelle J > 

The Chi -3 telle of the Air Force vas the most important 
of the units under the third Division of the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, (Gen Hafue/lll) from a signal^ intelli- 
gence point of view,, It xras the highest a uthority J*or the 
German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service 0/ /~Its functions 

summarized by one German as follows: "It directed the 




activities of the listening service in accordance with the 
demands of the German Air Force Operations Staff and vas re- i 
sponsible for the long-term evaluation of results and report- 
ing to the latter; it also provided the means of collaboration 
uith the other services," 51 From its origin in 1937 until 
1940 it was located in Berlin; but right after "the start of 
the Polish campaign^, the Chi -Stelle moved from Berlin to the \ 
Mars tall, the rid ins academy of Frederick the Great in Pots- 
dam-Wildpork* k The Marstall* became a sort of second name 
for the Chi-Stelle- since it remained there until just before 



the Gerscan collapse , It was divided into specialist sec- 



tions (Referate), uhich reflected the geographical diversity 
of its interests* At the time of the collapse the principal 
sections vera as follows: A. Staffing, allocation and em- 
ployment of intercept sets; B. Evaluation West; p5. Evalu- 
ation of Allied transport and Ferry traffic; C, Evaluation 
Mediterraneans D, Evaluation East; E, Cryp tanaly sis. 



51 IF 190 Wo, 40* p 1 

■ 

52 JF 180 p 5 



The bulk of the evaluation sections acted in close col- 
laboration vith the field ©valuation coznpanles attached to 
the Air Signals Regiments and Battalions and ultimately Here 
co-located trith thea^, since "it *ras considered more effective 
to have the long-te^m evaluation center close to the inter- 
cept units rather than close to the staffs which they have 
to feed. For ezs>J8ple> after the fall of France (1940), . 
Ref ♦ B moved from Potsdam-Mars tall to Asnierea near Paris ,5* 
Section B5 moved in 19*K5 to Munich/Oherhaching^(near an in* 
tercept station devoted to ferry traffic) ,55 5o section C s 
after a long stay at central headquarters, ultimately in 
early 19^5 moved to Premstaetten, to join the evaluation com- 
pany of Air Signals Regiment 352;5' and Section D, directly 
after the beginning of the campaign against Russia, followed 
the General Staff to Zhitomir p then to Warsaw , and finally to 
Cot thus. 5o in every instance these sections trere finally 
merged vith evaluation congpanies of the field unite p Section 
B Hith 25 Co of LH Regt 351 * ^hen both vere co- located at 



53 IF 189 Ho. 404 pi; I 109 P 27 

109 P 27 
55 IF 180 p 33 

5 appears to have achieved the status of an independent 

section on a parity srith B, (See IP 189 404 pi, para- 
graph 1„ and Ibid p 2 paragraph 6.) The other sections 
of Section B were: 

Liaison Officer with Army 
Liaison Detachment at PV camp 
Liaison Officer vith Operations Staff 
B Immediate Evaluation 
Bi RAP Bombr*-?r Coiftftand 

B2 8th 0.3. Bomber Command 
Bj Captured Material 

Bij Fighter Formations 
B6 RAP Coastal Command 
Bj Master Index 

BQ Combined Army and Air Force 




-"IF 180 p 35 
58 IF 180 p J4 
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Llmburg after the Allied breakthrough at Avranches;-^ Section 
C with the 25 Co of LK Regt 552 at .Premstaetten, after many 
delays ;° u and Section D with the 25 Co of LJJ Regt 353 at Cott- 

The cryptanalytic Section (Referat E) maintained a cer- 
tain amount of central ltv of operation with respect to 



American solution, although the various field units 



Angl 



l with the solution of lower grade systems, such as 
Codes, the Mediterranean U.S. M-209, SYKO etc. 62 All 



shifted as far forward 



of the ease with which 855* of the 
the sub-section of Section E. eng 
Cryptanaly 



e read, and even 
ian Air Force 



, oved with the Eastern evaluation 
section (Section D) to the front. This decentralization is 
criticized in the Air Ministry Report^ as follows: "•♦.the 
crypto service should have been centralized; the output of a 
large centralized crypto service exceeds the sum total of th 
contributions of its individual members and is higher in qual 
ity, ft However, the operational needs for speedy solution 




it mandatory for solution on the spot, where and when, it 
was needed. Moreover, the lack of homogeneity of traffic on 

both the Russian and Western fronts made it wise to decentral- 
ize the cryptanalytic operations. 

a. Some opinions of the Chi-Stelle — The evidence in the 



interrogations indicates 
in the " " " 



run smoothly 



Chi-s telle. According to tne witnesses, wno may wen 
jen using the opportunity for their personal gripes as 
well as to impart information, there existed within the organi 
zation the familiar conflicts between the incompetence of 
favored officers and the unrecognized ability of progressive 
officers aware of the potentialities of signal intelligence. 
They indicate further thot all the usual symptoms of an 
organization at odds vith itself were manifest. Pew of the 
personnel respected the ability of the others, these on the 
working level decried the weakness and indecisiveness of the 
commanding officers, commanding officers complained because 
of the division of responsibility and low morale continually 
hampered operations. 

The Chi-Stelle, at <Lhe Mars tall was said to have a "mini- 
sterial I!, aspect and a "relatively extravagant manner of exis- 
tence." 6 ^ Although Lt. Col. Friedrich, head of the 




good replacement for the previous lea 
om had "fully measured up to requirements, 11 ^ it 

clear, at least to Tech Sgt* Jering, a crypt- 
analyst of Chi-Stelle \fho had occasion to observe Friedrioh 

55*1 109 p 27 
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^ at work, that the choice of an of flee* with no signal or 

intelligence training as chief of so highly specialised a 
service was not exactly a fortunate one." In describing 
one of the Sections, he commented upon "...the spirit of 
• mental prostitution pervading the kails of the Marstall 
since the beginning 01? the var, nurturing a large class of 
prsvileged indolent a who assidulously opposed any change 
or innovation. nw > 0 f the some section Jerlng observed "the 
overall complexion of Inefficiency. . .became worse during the 
last two years of the war as duty hours were lengthened , 
rations became eUcaser, end air raids regularly interfered 
with the night's repose. Political sycophants, the threat 
of being sent to the front, which... would have been relished 
by no one, and the fear of transfer by way of disciplinary 
action, all served to suppress and curbmen end womon wo rking 
twelve hours and more at a stretch. 6 ' It should be ob- 
served that Bering himself may well have suffered the bit- 
terness which frequently grows in a brilliant subordinate 
working under officers less acute then himself a and that 
therefore his remarks in no sense constitute a reliably ob- 
jective account of this aspect of the organization. 

The description of Lt, Col. Friodrich's personality and 
administration written by Major Ferdinand Feichtner, a man 
of outstanding reputation,"" is a more objective appreciation: 

i 

"When til© then Major Friedrich of the General Staff 
took over command of the Chi-Stelle Ob. d. L. after a 
succession of predecessors as corrupt as they were In- 
capable d everyone had for a time the impression that 
at last the right man vas in the right place . By vir- 
tue of his close relation with the Luftwaffe High Com- 
mand, the Chi-Stelle became for the first time a cen- 
tral and authoritative .organism of conraand* over vhioh 



r 
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no Luftwaffe A-2 could set himself any longer. Fried- 
rich brought along nev ideas and points of vie^y to sig- 
nal intelligence ope rations from his General Staff ex- 
perience. He deserves most of the credit for the close 
liaison ve enjoyed vith the High Command. He gave the 
ideas and experiences of the specialists a hearing g 
backed them up without considering himself and accept- 
ed and acted on good suggestions that tfere offered to 
him, Unfortunately he failed to continue his high pro- 
ilse, I have the feeling that after 19^2 the highly 
specialised departments of the signal intelligence ser- 
vice gretr too much for him to keep up ^rifch, technically 
as tyell ao from the vietj point of personnel. He often 
admitted that technical matters Here fundamentally in- 
compatabil© ttith his being, and as a General Staff Of- 
ficer he had no Signal Corps training. But the vorse 
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feature of all was that he was unable to Introduce any- 
rational policy into the Signal Intelligence Service 
ethods of assigning per&onnel. He never understood 
the situation enough to relieve the tension at the be- 
ginning of the war between the old civil servants, who 
had been in for years, and had become mostly parasitic 
growths, and the young blood which had just come in, 
and had proved itself worthy. The old guard had built 
an impregnable political stronghold for itself in the 
Mars tall, and taken care of its own by giving them all 
the key positions. Another shortcoming was his failure 
to bring it about that this service, becoming ever more 
specialized, should be cozmaanded by men who were famil- 
iar with these specialities. He was much more likely 
to depend on commanders who knew less of the actual in- 
terests of the i*adio intelligence service than he him- 
self, but who had no idea whatever of the purpose and 
mission of the service which of course they, themselves, 
should have been duty-bound to represent and stand up 
for* Moreover he filled his staff with his own grave- 
diggers, advisers who did not measure up to the respon- 
sibilities they held, either as people or specialists, 
but who nevertheless knew how to play up to their chief, 
whose mind was always on a thousand different things 
and who was fundamentally too good-natured. 



ft 



A branch of the service which included the cream 



of German intelligence and which called for the highest 
degree of mental sharpness, technical ability, and know- 
ledge of the world and the people in it, should have had 
a chief who was made differently from this professional 
soldier, whose horizon and ability never rose above the 
level of a good company clerk. 



the 



"Priedrich knew himself well enough to turn down 
comnand of the signal intelligence division which 
was offered to him. His inability to make up his mind 
was at times most paralyzing to the dispatch of busi- 
ness. ...He always insisted in particular upon clear 
thinking and decision on the part of his subordinates, 
but whenever one sent him a teletype for an order, one 
would come back which was as cautious as the Delphic 
oracle, ang always placed all responsibility on the re- 
cipient. 




The problem of the control of the Chi-Stelle by either 
the A-2 or the Chief Signal Officer was resolved by a four- 
sided organization: The Chief Signal Officer "was regarded 
ao. the supreme authority on all technical signal matters," 
A-2 was to provide "guidance of the intelligence activities 
of the Chi-Stelle," the newly-created Senior Air Signals 
Intelligence Service Officer ((Jen. Klemme) had supreme admini 
stratlve control over the Ghl-Stelle and the field units, and 
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to the defense of the Reich . 

b. Relations with A-2 and the Chief Signal Officer; — 
As seen in Chapter I the question o<! whether the Signal Intel- 
ligence Service should be subordinated to the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer or to the A-2 ras often debate d. 70 

The main advantage of subordination to the Chief Signal 
Officer was "the increased facilit; with which signal com- 
munication could be provided and rail la equipment allocated." 
The excellence of the communication system, which existed to 
the very end, was undoubtedly the result of this signal con- 
trol. On the other hand, the clo^a liaison between signal 
intelligence and signal security, vhich the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer's control was also supposed ti produce, "failed of real! 
nation, since in spite of the accurate knowledge of Allied 
mistakes in the field of radio and Cryptographic procedure , 
as revealed by the work of Signals intelligence Service , de- 
linquencies of the same nature were 3ither not corrected at 
all, or only partially so, by ths (teraians. There was an ap- 
parent lack of a qualified ejcpert who might have evaluated 
the results of the Signals Intelligence Service with the end 
in view of improving the security of Luftwaffe radio com- 
munications . " *~ 

The chief argument in favo>> of subordination of the Chi* 
S telle to A-2 was that all intelligence agenples would then 
be under a central administrative control, Actually , however, 
subordination to the Signal Officer rather than to the A-2, 
proved no bar to effective worl;, and relationships between 
the real specialist personnel nf the Chi-Stella and the higher 
Intelligence authority which t.'-;ey served were 3006. * 2 In the 
Chi-Stelle ! s work with A-2 the familiar difficulty was at 
first encountered that A-2, on the one hand, dAd not always 
recognize the value of signal i:atelligancej an<t, on the other , 
that Chi-Stelle's reports were written in Signal Intelligence 
terms, call signs, frequencies, etc., with A-2 being left to 
draw its own conclusions. In tjiie however, "tin evaluators 
learned to transform signal Inter lllgence into a a operational 
Intelligence picture/ 1 '^ Once t.ie evaluators were "imbued 
with tactical concepts, they sometimes turned to the other 
extreme, wishing to perform the A-2 function themselves, and 
arbitrarily mixing signal intellt gjs&ce with intelligence from 
other sources; AO Only in the course of time \»as the happy, 
medium found/' The appointment of ti liaison officer did not 
cure the dilemma, since, according 10 wont, i; young man was 
chosen M well indoctrinated with drii; 1 . regulations, but pos- 
sessiiig very little signal intelligence ejq>ei'lence , Unfor- 
tunately he became no more adept wifei time, :iad but slight 
tactical knowledge, and, in brief, diU more harm than good. 
Although the specialist personnel of the Chi-Stelle became 
immediately aware of his deficiencies, nevertheless more than 
a year elapsed before a change took place,"' 
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inistration of the affairs of the Chi-Stelle and the field 
units. This centralization continued the "obscure relation 
ships" at the ] 
what the field 



ilghest headquarters and was the 
units required, 

.lization of administrative control " 



antithesi 



of the 

Signals Intelligence Service,., in the hands of one of the 
many supernumerary Luftwaffe Signal Corps generals" 75 made 
the administrative problem of the field units more acute than 
ever. "In this case, also, the Chi-Stelle failed completely 
since it had planned and supervised all Signals Intelligence 
Service operations from the beginning, it plight gg£ily have 
been the contral administrative authority also. "7°." The dif- 
ficult situation confronting the Field units was eased by 
the cooperation of the local Air Forces . The local comman- 
ders of *chaae often furnished quarters, rations and other 
services when the field units own supply service broke down.' 

The various Sections of the Chi-Stelle exercised control 
of the Field units according to their location, ultimately 
working on the spot with these units. The organisation and 
functioning of these sections will be treated belov in the 
following paragraphs of this chapter, 

d„ Relations with the- Z&g and FAF: As the strength 
of Allied air raids Increased, tactical evaluation assumed 
an ever greater importance, and it became necessary to es- 
tablish an agency which would summarize and integrate al ( l 
the reports and information made available by the outlying 
tactical evaluation centers. This need was met by the crea- 
tion of the Air Raid Warning Agency for the Reich (Zentraler 
Gefecht stand fur Fuokausvertung, abbreviated ZAF) Treuen- ' 
brietzen« This unit, headed by Colonel Forster, was under 
the operational direction of the Chi-Stelle but administra- 
tively subordinate directly to Gen Uafue/lll. In order to 
facilitate Coordination between the all Importoat ZAP and the 
other agencies affected by the Information it disseminated 
a new position was created, and designated Chief of the Air 

( Funkauf klae rungsf uehre r 

of the ZAF. filled 



head 



Raid Warning Service for Germany 
Reich, abbreviated FAF) Col, Forster, 
this position also. In this capacity 

Chi-Stelle for operational purposes , and acted as adviser to 
the Commanding General of Fighter Corps 1.7 



ZAF, 

. under 
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12. Section A — Staffing, Allocation and Employment — 
This Section.* which was closely connected with the office of 
the command Ing officer, was divided into the following sub- 
sections: Operational Planning (planning for monitoring 
operations on £11 front s„ preparation of Tables of Organi- 
zation and equipment and allocation of personnel to Signal 
Intelligence units); Personnel (routine personnel matters 
for entire Signal Intelligence); War Diary (a writing of de- 
tailed diary of the Signal Intelligence activities); Pro- 
curement (procurement of all special signal equipment for the 
Signal Intelligence Service): 'and Research (examination and 
repair of captured equipment) . O 

* 

■ 

15. Section B- -Evaluation Vest — ®^ Section B was one 
of 1 the best operational evaluation sections of the Chl-stelle. 
Able personnel and Intelligent administration permitted it 
to make significant contributions to German Air Poi'ce Intel- 
ligence . Before the outbreak of the war, Section B ^as able 
to provide a comprehensive picture of RAP organization, loca- 
tions , strengths , aircraft types , peroonnel and supply .©1 
Its move to the Vie stern front after the conquest of S?raace 
served to intensify Its activities. 

The staff of Section B consisted initially of civil ser- 
vice personnel vho had performed the same type of wrk In 
peace-time. A large number of soldiers — mostly university 
men, or business men versed in languages --were transferred 
to the section. As the civilians were drafted , despite their 
strenuous objections (since they usually received low ranks ), 
distinctions between civilian and soldier tended to disappear <, 
The soldiers became acquainted with their work and in many 
cases obtained better results than the civilians 0 

The wise policies of limiting personnel changes, train- 
ing in signal Intelligence and cutting down military duties 
<bo an absolute minimum promoted enthusiastic work. 82 
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8o This account is virtually a word-for-word repetition of the 
materials on Section B. ' ! *ee TICOM, I 109 PP 26 - 33* 
the Air Ministry Report, IP 189, Ho and Volume V, of the 
Seabourne Report, IP 180 pp 27 - 32 
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This was in sharp distinction to almost every other unit 
of German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service. 
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trichten Helferinnen). 



exceptions 



At the end of 1942 some of the male clerks and statis- 
ticians vere replaced by vomen's auxiliaries (the Luftnacb ^ 

The concensus Is that although "these 
female auxiliaries vere better than the soldiera, in work as 
assistants, on the other hand, attempts to employ women on 
Independent vork In evaluation, apart from a fev 
vere not successful* 

a* Organ! gat ion — "There were two diametrically opposed 
theories on the b\i 



ect of the organisation of the evaluation 
section. The first claimed that organization should be made 
to conform to the sources being covered; i.e. V/T evaluation, 
R/T activity evaluation, and d/F activity evaluation, and - 
that all results should be dombined in a final evaluation."^ 
This plan, which was not adopted for the Sections of the Chl- 

Stelle ft was actually used In the evaluation con^ianies in the 
field,°5 

"The second theory, which was proved superior for long- 
term evaluation in the West {and also In the South), favored 
an organization covering the setup of the enemy air force 
formations, i.e. RAP Bomber Command, Vlllth U.S. Bomber Com- 
mand, AEAF, etc. n Accordingly, Section B consisted of the 
following sub- sect ions; 

B-l Immediate Evaluation, Reception, Distribution, 

and routing of messages. 

B-2 — —RAF Bomber Command, Strategic Evaluation 
B-22 TJS„ 8th Bomber Command, Strategic Evaluation 

fa 

■ 

B-5 Captured equipment , material and navigational 

evaluation 

B-4-— Fighter Formations (RAF and 8th A.F. Fighter 
Commands, AEAF Fighters and flight Fighters). This 
unit vas engaged in the evaluation of Tactical Air 
Force radio traffic - d€> 

B-5 Originally USAAF outside Europe, and later ferry 

and transport traffic. (This sub-section became in- 
dependent at the end of 1945* and is discussed below as 
a separate Section) . 
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ie organization of the evaluation companies of the 1st, 
and 5rd Battalions of LH Regt 355 on the Russian front 
ides a good illustration of this type of organization, 
s described later In this volume. 
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B-6« RAP Coastal Command, Strategic evaluation • 

B-7 Master Index of Units and Locations. 

B-8 Combined Army and Air Force, Traffic of the Air 

Support Parties and the tentacles; the 2nd Tactical Air 
Force, the U.S. 9th A.F., RAF ACC. 

In addition a liaison detachment was stationed at the 
Air Prisoner of War Transit Camp (Durchgangs lager Luft, abbre- 
viated Dulag) at Oberursel. 

Relations were also maintained between the head of Sec* 
tion B and a liaison officer of Army Signal Intelligence 
Regiment 5 (KOTJA 5) and a liaison officer of German Air Force 
Operations Staff I c (Intelligence), 

b. Operations — The chief tasks of Section B were the 
evaluation of enemy 11 transmissions , control of intercept, 
and evaluation of captured mate rial , equipment and naviga- 
tional aids. 

(1) Evaluation: Section B, in fulfilling its task of 
providing a long-term evaluation for the West, had to collate, 
evaluate, and check the results of the intercept units In the 
West and North, These units were in the West, Signal Intel- 
ligaace Regiment West (later LN Regt 351) and LN Abt. 357 
after its withdrawal from LN Regt 351; and in the North, 3rd 
Battalion of LK Regt 5 (later LN Abt 355). 

Section B based Its evaluation judgments partly on the 
worked -out results of the Evaluation and Intercept companies 
and partly on the original operators 1 logs (day reports ), 

especially for R/T traffic . 

The princlp.'.?* materials at its disposal vere: 

"1. The daily radio situation reports of the in- 
tercept or evaluation companies, which vere mostly sent 
In by teletype, but sometimes also by radio or by copier* 

"2, The detailed composite reports of the inter- 
cept companies {appearing monthly), or the previously 
evaluated reports produced monthly by the Evaluation 
Companies. 

"3. Sometimes, especially for R/T evaluation, the 
original intercepts of the operators (day reports). 

M 4 , Other sources of Information: F/W's state- 
ment Bj captured material, press and wireless (especially 
BBC) etc. These sources served to supplement or elu- 
cidate the section's own findings. Great care vas taken 
in see that jio Sigint Information was mixed In with this* 
If recourse was had to other sources, these had to be 
named. "87 ' 1 
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The following description of function appears: 



"Kith the division of labor largely clarified, the spe- 
cialists of section B had only to keep up to date and to 
clear up in cooperation with the Dulag and the relevant in- 
tercept unit any changes which occurred. 

¥ If there appeared any new fields (e.g. appearance of 
the USAAF in Great Britain, getting up of 2nd TAP etc.) it 
was the task of Section B to encourage its Advancement by 
using the best e valuators and to keep giving encouragement 
to the sigint units. 

"In this connection, it proved advantageous not to have 
the personnel subordinated to LN. Regt Vest and thus to Luft- 
flotte 3* In this way it was possible to announce all findings, 
and also to raise any necessary complaints, without regard for 
rank or appointment * On the other hand much duplication of 
work was caused by this peculiar position of Section B p and 
for this reason many people held the view, personnel of Sec- 
tion B included, that the best solution would be to incor- 
porate the Section in the Regimental evaluation section 
(25/351). Quite a satisfactory solution of these questions 
was reached by thg£r being later brought together in the same 
area at Limburg . " 





(2) 




Control of intercept. One of the most important 
functions of Section B was the control of listening activi- 
ties. It was the Signal Intelligence Agency's practice for 

Evaluation to assign missions, and this was true of all the 
echelons of command. At the lower levels, the Evaluation 
Companies assigned missions to the intercept stations 0 The 
various Re fe rate, in turn, controlled the intercept in their 
respective sectors „ In such case "the necessary instructions 
were not issued directly by the Referat to the Companies b*rt 
via the higher formation, for example, LK Regt West." 

Such supervision was necessary since all the intercept 
stations tried to cover the frequencies which produced the 
greatest number of messages and therefore offered, at least 
superficially, the opportunity to produce the best results* 

Section B had to see that not only the most productive 
frequencies but all frequencies important for obtaining a 
complete picture were monitored. In some instances pressure 
had to be put on intercept companies to keep them monitoring 
the many ground networks of the RAP and the USAAF because 
these frequencies were not productive of the sort of im- 

edlate action intelligence which It pleased the companies 
to pass to the flying units. Hone uhe less monitoring of 
these networks was demanded because they cleanly showed the 
order of battle. 
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When a new line of traffic appeared, the Intercept units 
often tried to keep to their accustomed monitoring program 
and to pass off new tasks to other intercept units* In these 
cases Section B always had to control interception according 
to the exigencies of the situation and often do. the evaluation 
itself at first, and then pass it on to the evaluation com** 
P&ny. 

As vill be seen in a later chapter the German theory of 
signal intelligence, which placed the prime emphasis on evalu- 
ation of "all enemy signals and therefore Imposed the exer- 
cise of intercept control in the evaluation sections, result- 
ed in difficulties for the crypt analysts. 

(2) Evaluation of captured material, equipment and navi- 
gational aids (Section B-3j. 

All the sub-sections of Section B, with the exception of 

were engaged in long term evaluation. B-3 was organized 
to evaluate captured documents and material, including navi- 
gational aids, obtained from aircraft shot down* The in- 
creased Allied aircraft losses up to the period of the de- 
cline of the German air defense produced more and more of 
this captured material for signal intelligence. 

The following vere the main tasks of B-2s 

"a. Clarification of Allied navigational aids through 
the evaluation of captured documents and equipment; 

tt b. Directing the monitoring of the radar intercept, 
stations; 

"c. Instruction of the intercept stations of the 
Signal Intelligence Service regarding information ob- 
tained from captured documents (frequencies, call- signs, 
codes, etc* ) j 

_ ■ 

"d. Examination of captured radio and navigational 
equipment, and informing signal intelligence units of the 
results of this examination, "9° 

Accordingly, this sub* section was especially interested 
In the following secret and confidential documents and apparatus: 

"1, X- or group lists, 

"2, Call-sign lists (R/T and W/T). 

n 3. Frequency lists (chiefly W/t). 

Bomber codes. ■ 

"5. Airfield lists giving exact data on station 
call-signs and frequencies, position of airfields, radio- 
beacons, etc, (especially frequently found in aircraft 
of VIII Bomber Command shot down), 

"6. Note-books with important entries. 

M 7. Lists of radio-beacons and other navigational 

aids. 
90 IP 181 p 46 
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"8. Descriptions of apparatuses* 



"9. 

"10. 



Maps, 

Radio and navigational sets. 
Crystals from T/HF-sets. "9 1 



As It came In, captured ciaterial was farwarded by those 

salvaging it to Dulag ObervzwJ- . If aircraft were shot down 

near Signal Intelligence offices or stations, the officers 

and officials of the Signal Intelligence Service had the 

right to examine those things that Interested them. In the 

Fall of 1944 , this sub-section was withdrawn from Section 

B and subordinated to the Radar Control Post (Funkleit eland) 
at Potsdojn-Eiche.92 

The evaluation of captured documents relating to navi- 
gational aids, and the examination of equipment such as air- 



borne search receivers, recognition devices and 
tlonal aid w intended to suggest 
whether a navigational aid wuld be 

and vhefcher the 



the naviga- 
new procedures, determine 

useful to the Gorman Air 



Allies were using German 
Because these navigational 

intense 



Force flying units M 
transmitters as navigational aids, 
devices were continually monitored by the Germans , 
Interest was displayed In any of them that became available 
from capture .93 ihe results of research Into these navigational 
aids were published approximately each month in the Navigation 
Reports and passed to all interested units . 
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The following pieces of equipment were listed: Group Radio 
Beacons; "splasher" beacons (cover name "Orchestersessel") ; 
J-Beams (cover-name "Rodelbahn" ) , the locations, frequencies, 
and recognition signals of which were all learned from cap* 
tured documents; Circular Beacons (including "SE" beacons, 
airfield beacons. "Eureka 11 beacons, etc.); Hyperbole navi- 
gation (G-Box); ri Boomerang" procedure; "OH" procedure (cover 
name "Diskus"); Micro-H Systems (cover name ^Schleuderball") ; 
H2S" or "Magic Box" (British airborne search radar; cover 
name "Rotterdam", later "Laubfrosch", 2 cm. band); "B2X" 
("Mickey", American airborne search radar; cover name "Meddo , 
3 cm. band); IFF (airborne recognition devices:' cover name 
"Flamme"); ASV apparatus (cover name "Eule"); "Weapon" (night 
fighter search radar; cover name "Grille"); night fighter 
warning devices ("Monica"), and Infra-red recognition devices* 
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Another task of In collaboration with salvage de- 

tachments, especially those of the Luf tgaue y was to provide 
for the investigation of captured radio seta and crystals* 
Through many personal contacts with B-5, the salvage detach- 
ments were convinced of the importance of their work and co- 
operated whole -heartedly with the Signal Intelligence* After 
every investigation of a shot -down Allied aircraft, the sal* 
vage units tele typed the most significant results to the Sig- 
nal Intelligence Service. 

This type of report led to the following results: 

*1. Comparison with existing documents, to see if 
R/T traffic from the approaching or shot -down aircraft 
had been picked up. If possible the squadron number 
was established from the call-signs. Comparison vith 
squadron recognition markings, 

"2. If the frequency-range of the formation in 
question was known, the gaps in that range could be fill- 
ed in. An accurate knowledge of all frequency ranges is 

ost important to long-term intelligence for setting up 
chains of subordination, 

■ 

"2. Whenever questions were raised, Dulag Luft was 
informed, all briefing being passed via the fleferat B 
liaison detachment at Dulag to the interrogating officers 
at Oberursel." 

(4) Liaison with PW Transit Camp (Dulag Luft). The 
Liaison Detachment of Section B at the PW Transit Camp (Dulag 
Luft) at Oberursel was responsible for providing close coopera 
tion between Signal Intelligence Service and PW interrogation, 
PW interrogation resulted in valuable information, particular- 
ly upon the numerical designation of units, details, concerning 
enemy equipment, and the changes in eisemy tactics. ^ 4 It also 
expedited the evaluation of all captured material dealing 
vith radio. Important findings such as new call -signs or fre- 
quencies were immediately reported by direct telephone line 



to Section B. The operations are described by Lt # Martin 



Ludwig in his article on liaison between Dulag Luft and Sig- 
nals Intelligence Service95 as follows: 

■ 

"Signals Intelligence Service derived great bene- 
fits from the evaluation of captured material. All docu 
ments salvaged from Allied aircraft which had been shot 
down, crashed, or made emergency landings, were passed 
on directly to Dulag Luft by the salvaging unit (usually 
an air base headquarters ) . As long as communications 
within Germany remained relatively unimpaired (until the 
fall of 19^4), captured material reached Dulag co 
paratively quickly. There it was assorted according to 

94 X p 183 P 84 
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topic, and all documents pertaining to radio or radio 
navigation placed limned lately at the disposal of the 
Signals Intelligence Service Liaison team. This team 
had on hand all lists of frequencies, call- signs, Q- 
groups, etc. , and determined whether the captured docu- 
ments contained any new intelligence 0 such as the call- 
signs and frequency of a nevly occupied airfield. Any 
such new discoveries wsre immediately telephoned to Ke- 
ferat B. Later, the originals of all captured documents 
Here sent to Heferat B for detailed examination. ,f 

c. Reports ,-- The most Important units to vhich Section 
B had to report vere* 

1) German Air Force, Operations Staff Intelligence 
2J Chief Signal Officer, Army High Command 

5) Baval High Command 
41 Army High Coimaand 
5 J Local Aiv Force 

6) Chi-Stelle Section C (for information of listening 

units in the South) . 

(7) Interrogation Centre (Oberursel). 

i 

In many casds (the Commander in Chief West, Local Air 
Force Command) and the evaluation unit of Signal Intelligence 
Regiment 5 at St. Germain received reports from Section Bo 

The following reports were issued by Section B; 

Immediate reports (teletype or telephone) for im- 
port aHF^evT'ac^s/ljxFent ions to attack. , changes of 
location, etc. 

Radio Situation Report q m daily consolidated survey 
of the events of the preceding 2k hours. 

10-Day Reports ,, concise reports on the long-term 
intelligence of the last ten days. 

Monthly Consolidated Reports n detailed report ^ith 



xy uonaoxxaaLea reports fl aeLaixea report vtzsi 
iagrams, usually 50 to 60 typed pages in length 



maps an 

Special reports D e.g. 1 Army- Air Co-operation % 
'Control of British Niglfc Fighters * p etc. 

A chart of these routings shows the many headquarters 
serviced by the Section. (Chart 5*2) 

14. Section B-5-- Allied Ferry and Transport Traffic — 96 
In 19^1 a section within Section B^'f was established . to 
onitor America. This in turn, was divided into two sub- 
sections. One analyzed traffic which was concerned with the 

96«rhe text for the discussions on Section B-5 Is taken, with- 
out change, from Tech Sergeant Jerlng's discussion of the Chi- 
Stelle contained In volume 5 of the Seaboume Report - IF 180 

pp 32 - y\ 

97 IP 180 pp 32 - 34 
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Ai-xuj iiiid Uaval Air Forces oX tho united S La tea which were 
then being built up hastily. This traffic was monitored in- 
sofar as it could be heard by Signals Intelligence Service 
stations in Germany, Prance, and Norway. This sub-section- 
reached its peak at the turn of the year ly4?-l;>*3* vhen the 
fundamentally changed var situation dictated- a more conser- 
vative use of radio receivers. The second 3ub-section worked 
on ferry service traffic on the North Atlantic route at first 
in connection with Atlantic reconnaissance traffic (Coastal 
Command}* The South Atlantic route, as well as Fan -American 
Airways traffic in South America, was taken care of until 
1^2 by Section C. When the coverage of traffic from the 
United States proper was reduced, the afore -mentioned sub- 
section of Section B took over the monitoring of this South 
Atlantic commitment from Section C. 

The American ferry service increased in importance, and 
in the Middle of 1^4^ this "American" section was taken away 
from Section B. Reinforced with certain specialist personnel 
from Section C it was installed in Munich/Oberhaching as a 
separate Section (B5), in vhich the analysis of all ferry 
traffic was now combined. At the same time the large w/T 
intercept platoon located in oberhaching, which adininlstra- 

■ 

tively belonged to the Marstall battalion, took over the 
monitoring of all ferry traffic with the exception of that 
on the Worth Atlantic routes, which as previously, continued 
to be covered by the 16th Company of LNR j? in Angers, The 
new Section evaluated all traffic and had the following re- 
sponsibilities : 

,r a) The monitoring of the United States proper, which 
although it only touched the surface, still furnished an in- 
sight into the principal networks of the Army and Naval Air 
Forces, into training activity, air transport, defense zones, 
and the activation of new combat aviation units. 

"b) The monitoring of the Atlantic ferry service. The 
Middle and Central Atlantic routes were monitored by the W/T 
platoon in Oberhaching and by Luftwaffe Signals Intelligence 
Service out stations in Spain, which operated under the cover 
name of "Purchasing Agencies"; the North Atlantic route was 
monitored by the loth Co., LNR 5 and reports furnished to the 
Section. 

!, c) The monitoring of the American Air Transport Com- 
mand by the platoon in Oberhaching. 

"d) The monitoring of the RAF Transport Command, and 
of both American and RAF troop carrier commands. The greater 
part of this interception was also done in Oberhaching . " 

Airfield radio tower traffic (R/T on 6440 kcs.) was in- 
tercepted in Madrid, Montpellier and at various Signals Intel- 
ligence Service out -stations in the Balkans and Italy. This 
traffic was evaluated by Section B5, with the aid of exten- 
sive files . 

The Section also had a small cryptanalytic team of its 
own, which deciphered intercepted messages on the spot. - 

Section B5 remained operational until the last weeks of 
the war, and was thus in a position to cover the British air- 
borne landing at Bocholt. One week before the capture of 
Munich by the Americans its male personnel withdrew to the 
Alps, while its women auxiliaries were discharged. 
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15* Section C — Evaluation South — Section C has been 
described as the least capable of all the specialist units of, 
the Chi -S telle. Its commitment, the evaluation of Mediterranean 
traffic, was largely handled by the Air Signals Regiment in the 
South {LH Regt 552). Jering, apparently a chronically sour critic, 
observes of Section C. "During Its entire career Section C pro- 
duced not one special report; this In spite of the fact th&X 
activity in the South provided fertile material for such appreci- 
ations. . The members of the Section burled themselves in the 
details of a highly specialized daily routine without anyone in 
the Mars tall becoming much acquainted with the real problems facing 
the Signals Intelligence Service battalions in the South... In 
general, as clumsiness, distrust, and dodging of 



responsibility 
tarked the leader- 



was 



dodging 

characterized the Chi ~S telle Command, so they 
ship of Section C. In order to keep its surplus of personnel 
occupied, ridiculous and unnecessary tasks, involving a labyrinth 
of paper work, were invented. As a result, all feeling for < 
straight -forwardness and conscientiousness was lost,, The majority 
of members of the Section, in spite of years of service in the 
Chi-Stelle, had never even seen a Signals Intelligence Service 
out-station. This reluctance to fasye realities naturally weakened 
the influence of the Section. In consequence its opinion in organi- 
zational matters carried but little weight, and for ft the most part 
it was limited to special problems of evaluation. "9° 

a. Organization --99 section C, similarly to Section B, 
organized into sections which corresponded to Allied units or 
activities (MATjflF, 15th USAAF and 205 Group RAP, long range recon- 
naissance, radar reporting networks, transport and ferry service, 
and airfield radio tower traffic). In addition, two other sections 
one devoted to press reports and prisoner of war intelligence, and 
the other to point-to-point networks, were especially successful. 
The two sections, in close cooperation with the other sections 
dealing with air-to-ground traffic, and making use of all collateral 
intelligence, collaborated -in producing and maintaining a detailed 
organizational, picture of MAAP which the Luftwaffe A-2 used to 
include in his monthly reports. 

The following "sub-sections" were attached to Section C: 

(1) Turkey 

Th^ee men revised and edited the material Intercepted and 
evaluated by W-Leit Southeast, and prepared weekly and quarter - 
annual reports for the A-2. 

(2) Sweden and Free France 

Even the air forces of these countries were monitored in 
sketchy form b? several out- stations and they provided the lf raisoh 
d'etre" of several evaluators. Here also, reports were prepared 
for the A-2, sometimes monthly, sometimes less frequently. After 
the German withdrawal from France this section was united with 
Section B. 
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(3) Section C 2. 



This 'Wub- Sect ion" was created in 
and was engaged in preparing a text-book on the radio 
and navigational procedures of the British, 
-Russian Air Forces, 



American and 
This opus was given vide distribution, 
and all the larger Signals Intelligence Service units were 
given copies for the edification of Signals Intelligence 
Service personnel. 



to date. In the 



Current supplements kept the work up 
ilddle of 19^4 the project was abandoned 
and the personnel transferred to Signals Intelligence Ser- 
vice out* stations. 

b. Operations — Each mor&lng the tele typed material 
which had come in during the night from the two Signals 
Intelligence Service battalions in Italy and the Balkans fl 
from the company in Montpellier, the Signals Intelligence 
Service stations in Spain, and later from the ZAF, as veil 
as from those out- stations which were authorised direct 
communication with the Sect ion , was assorted by the Chief 
of the Section and distributed to the appropriate sub* sec- 
tions^ Assembling and checking these reports with any data 
of their own, the sub- sections, in the course of the fore- 
noon* prepared the daily report of th© Section* After being 
edited by the evaluation officer^ it fowned the basis for 
the daily situation conference at which all controversial 
points were discussed 0 It was then mimeographed and arpund 
noon was ready for distribution. One copy was sent by cour- 
ier to the General Staff, the others were mailed to the re- 
cipients. 

The afternoon as a rule was devoted to the study of 
incoming reports and a review of the log sheets sent in from 
the units in the field; maps were prepared, and preliminary 
work done on th© monthly report, the distribution of which 
corresponded in principle to that of Section B°s reports. 
Correspondence with the regiments and battalions was taken 
care of, comments from the General Staff were studied end 
those relevant were passed on to the field units concerned * 



r 





16. Section D -- Evaluation Bast- -"* 1 In peace -tine 

this Section evaluated traffic intercepted from Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Balkan States, and kept the - 
General Staff briefed on air activity in these countries 
through current reports. After the subjugation of these 
smaller countries, it concentrated entirely on the Soviet 
Union which had been considered of prljae importance from the 

, Owing to the different structure of the Signals 
Intelligence Service in the East, the frowth and development 
of this Dec t Ion varied essentially from that of Section B 
and C» Whereas in the Vest and South cryptanalysis had to 
be abandoned to a certain extent, and the main emphasis from 
the beginning of the war was on traffic analysis and R/T evel 
uation, in the East the majority of enciphered »es sages could 
be read, which placed Signals Intelligence Service work on 
this Front in a quite different aspect , A further funda- 
tental distinction was that in the West the enemy emerged 

■ 
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practically each month with a new and revolutionary radio 
or radar technique , while the four years ' struggle in the 
East brought relatively few technical innovations. To this 



was added the fact that during the courae of the war each 



of the Russian air armies developed its own particular ra- 
dio procedure, the individual evaluation of which, of neces- 
sity s had to be left to the Signals Intelligence Service 
battalions located on the various sectors of the Front which 
were specialists on this subject. 

Thus Section D, more than any other Section,, had to 
limit itself to a compilatory career* It began its activity 
in the Mar at all, in the wake of German advances at the be- 
ginning of the campaign in the East (end of W^l) it moved ... 
to Hledersee in East Prussia* Prom here, in view of the " 
large-scale operations planned on the southern sector for 
the spring of 19*2, it followed the General Staff to 2hito- 
tir, where it remained until May, 19^5 r The Russian advance 
caused its retreat to Warsaw^ where, at the beginning of 
1944 it set up a Meldekopf 101 which was incorporated into 
the Signals Intelligence Service defense system of the ZAF„ 
(Central Air Raid Warning Unit), When, after the break- 
through at Minsk, the Russians began to threaten Warsaw, 
it moved again to Cottbus, south of Berlin. There, toward 
the ond of 19^4 , it was merged with the regimental evalua- 
tion company of Signals Intelligence Service Regiment, East, 
which was formed at about that time, 

a. Organisation and gyrations- - Only during the first 



two years of the war did the Section send its daily and fort- 
nightly reports directly to the General Staff. At the end 
of 1942 a Signals Intelligence sSrvice liaison team waa es- 



tablished in the office of the A- 2 to deal with signal in- 
telligence originating in the East. The reports of Section 
D were almost unintelligible to a non- specialist, since 
they were crammed with technical <3ata and terminology j hence 
they were edited and rewritten by this liaison team. Owing 
to the uncomplicated aspect of the work, the Section com- 
prised only a few highly qualified men; in all there were 
only ten members. A rather large cryptanalysis platoon 
was attached to the Section. At its height the platoon con- 
sisted of about ninety men, but its importance dwindled 
appreciably in the last years of the war* The reason for 
this was that Russian cryptographic systems became ever 
ore individual in character, and central treatment of them 
was found to be impractical* 

There was also attached to the Section a large inter- 
cept platoon which monitored the point-to-point networks 
of the Russian rear defense zones. A Signals Intelligence 
/ _ Service company in Rzeszov, later Bamslau, Dent material 

intercepted to the Section by teletype; it was deciphered 
by the cryptanalysis platoon and the intelligence therein 
incorporated into the daily report. The second main source 

■m 

1/11 • . • " ; 

Reporting Center", further described In Chapter IV 
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of material for these reports vere teletyped summaries from 
the three Signals Intelligence Service battalions in the iiast. 
From on j R/T traffic from Kussian tactical aviation units 

increased in signif icance, even being important to final evalu- 
ation* / D urin S the latter years of the war it vaa particular- 
ly important on the northern sector where good land-line com- 
munication limited the use of W/T. 

,f Meldekopf Warsaw 11 consisted of a team of about ten men. 
oince Russian long-range bombers were active only at night, 
Its personnel, radio operators and evaluators alike, was only 
occupied during the evening hours. If traffic was intercept- 
ed on any of the known bomber frequenciee.it was reported im- 
mediately to the 2JAF as an early warning. Neither the radio 
discipline nor navigational ability of the Russian bomber crews 
was comparable to that of Allied crews in the West. Therefore, 
as a rule, the Meldekopf was able to report to the ZA? and to 
other appropriate headquarters, the exact strength, composi- 
tion, and probable target of an enemy bomber formation. This 
Information was usually determined, at the latest^, while the 
Kussian bombers were crossing the front lines, 

■ 

17. Section E, Cryptanalysis — The cryptanalytic Sec- 
tion (Section Z) was formed within the Chi-Stelle after the 
creation of the German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service 1 
In 1S>38. At the outbreak of the war there were only lb to 18 

cryptanalysts . Fifty newly inducted enlisted man without the ! 
remotest training in cryptanalysis were then assigned to Sec- : 
tion JK by the Chief Signal officer. The Section ^expended 
continuously, and toward the end of 1^2 reached Its peak „ 
strength of approximately ^00 men." The subsequent release 
ef physically -fit men to combat units and their replacement 
by women auxiliaries u caused cryptanalysis to suffer many a * 

3et-bac£. rti °3 Nevertheless, it Is claimed that "even in January 
19^5 the Section could boast of having broken 35,uuu messages - 
In the West and 15,000 in the .East,,,* 10 * 1 

a. Organization * - Section E was divided into two main 

units: E-l7 which worked on Eastern systems, particularly : 
Russia; and E^2 and which worked on Western systems, par- i 

tlcularly British and American. Sub-section E-6 was engaged 
In IBM work. 

The decentralization of cryptanalytic work, discussed ' 
above* G5 was occasioned by the necessity of placing low-grade 
solution as far front as possible and the failure of the Air 
Force cryptanalysts to solve such high grade systems as 
SIOABA or the Russian one- time pads, *>t is stated that "new 
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difficult cryptanalytic probleias wore first explored by Sec- 
tion E in tne Mar stall. Later If the deciphering procedure 
was established in detail , a team of cryptanalysts familiar 
with the system, was sent to that Signals Intelligence Ser- 
vice battalion or company where the greatest amount of traf- 
fic in that particular ays ten was being intercepted, Thus, 
eventually the personnel of Section K was scattered all over 
Europe- 11 Cryptanalysls^ls discussed In more detail in Chap- 
ter V of this volume. 



The Ra- 



18. The Radar Control fost (Punkleitstand l- 
dar intercept control post (Funkleitstand) , although an 
dependent unit originally under the control of the Radar 
— finally was placed under the undivided jurisdicuio 

"It was a Section for radar 




III. In practice, 



vice, 
Gen Wafu 

tercept"- 1 ^ and a type of Chi-Stelle for radar 
The inter -relations between the Funkleits tand, Section B-5 
(navigational aid evaluation), and the Central Command *>os 
for Air -Raid Warning { ZAP) are difficult to ascertain. It 

the whole manner In which the radar 



the confu 



has been stated that 
intercept problem was treated is 
bumptiousness and lack of coordination which prevailed In 
all higher headquarters in Germany during the last two years 
of the war/* 108 

Frledrich stated that from pure traffic analysis of 
British radar service, the German radar monitoring service 
was enabled to ascertain or to establish: 

"1 . The mode of operation of ground sets . In cooper- 
ation with the listening service, it was possible to 
ascertain the areas In which interception by (or of) 
the enemy was not possible. 

"2, Clarification of navigational aids to the extent 
that the English control systems became known (advance 
warning) . 

■ 

■ 

"5. Data for our own jamming service and technical 
hints for our own development of similar sets. 

m. 

i 

* 

"4. Carrying out of route- tracking of formations in 
the air; In most cases from take-off until landing/ 110 ^ 

The German Air Force Signals intelligence Service early 

realized the potentialities of radar intercept evaluation 
and created radar intercept centers (Punkbef ehlsstaende) at 
the individual field Signals Intelligence Service battalions 
which "were intended to perform locally the same functions 
as the Radar Control Center (Funkle Its tand) at i^otsdar ,aAU 
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In 1^44 the radar intercept centers were incorporated into 
the evaluation companies of their respective Signals Intel- 
ligence Service battalions, and radar intercept flash mess- 
ages were sent directly to the reporting centers (Meldek&pf e) / 
which were agencies collating all types of signal intelli- 
gence data relating to impending air-raids. 
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Tactical Evaluation by Field Units in the West 24 

19 - Organi zation of g^gldltoit a_ iaj^ jfaat- - The final 
German A i rjForc p Signal' Intel lXgenc^^ervlce- uni t in the Wast, 
Air Signal Regiment 351, was the result of f oiap _.y jaaiULQf 
c ontln^^ ] B?J£air jand^e ven t uar3 JLy , the m 

Wes te rnA 11 i e 3 T . Sy the time the. Wo^v^inber^r9^^re organization 
tooic place ^ its activities had become mainly centered upon 
the tactical evaluation of Allied bombing operations. As 
a result cf thia emphasis, tvo "independent 11 battalions. 
Air Signals Battalion 356 (concerned with radar intercept in 
the Beach) *.nc* Air .Signals Battalion 357 (concerned with 
intercept and evaluation of Alliea bomber communications) 
wore organised, ! Pc some degree, these tvo battalions were 
created from units which had been part of Air Signals Regiment 
We3t from which Air Signals Regiment 351 had been earlier 
ierived. 

Air Signals Regiment 351 * also derived originally from 
■ Air Signal « Regiment West, was organised into three battalions 
each of which had four to five companies. The first battalion 
^l/LK Rf?gt 351} contained the regimental Evaluation company 
{25th Co XAi Regt 351) j the coimaunl cat ions company {26th Co 
Regt 351) and two other service companies, the tactical 
reconnaissance company (1 Co Regt 351) and the signal repair 
cov-ipany (2nd Co Hogt 351)- The second battalion (II/LW Regt 
351) had a VHP (very high frequency, i.e. radio telephone) 
intercept and D/F company (7th Co Regt 351), "which operated 
against the Tactical Air Force Fighter Command; tvo HF (high 
frequency, i,e^ usual Morse channels) intercept companies 
(3th and 9th Cos, Regt 35i)*vhich operated against th*=* French 
Air Force and the 1st tt. 5. Tactical Air Force; and a radar 
inter ceo t company (10th Co, Regt 351)- 

Tho third battalion (III/TJI Regt 351) had three HF 
intercept -jompanies (12th, 13th, and 15th Cos Regt 351) which 
operated respectively against Allied transport units, 
Tactical Air Force and naval air raid warning service; a VHP 
(Very High Frequency) R/T intercept company (14th Co Regt 351)* 
which operated against Lhe Tactical Air Force Fighter Command; 
and a radar intercut company (loth Co Regt 351)* 

■ 

■ 
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20. Intercept Mia 3 ions of Fi eld U nits -* Intercept mis- 
sions were as signecf in the 1 

Intelligence Agency , which made the assignments to the Regiment 
(luS Re;gt 551) o? to the eval 

later ?5th Go. LN Regt 351) . xxx Section B also directed search' 
cover ^ including tho employment of the search receivers and 
the identification of new traffic.** 2 Search missions were 
allocated by assigning specific portions of the frequency spec 
trum co different sets- An operator with records of known 
and identified traffic could determine immediately whether [ 
traffic he intercepted was known . New traffic also appeared 
directly on or near frequencies regularly covered the inter- 
cept companies. Whether picked up on search* or on fixed assign- 
ments , the newly discovered traffic was re-examined by the 
evaluation sections, identified, where possible, . and put on fur- 
ther cover, where unidentified. Further monitoring disci osed 
whether it was practice or bona fide tactical traffic,**- 7 

21 • distribution of Reports by F i eld Units in the West — 
Evaluation" wa3 performed at all possible levels: at the inter* 
cept stations by intercept platoons j at the battalions and 
regiment by evaluation companies; and finally, at the Chi-Stelle 
level by Section B, which worked with the field units. The 
Intercept companies issued daily radio situation reports, which 
were transmitted to interested head-quarters (including Section B) 
either by teletype, radio, or courier. livery month a detailed 
composite report was made by the intercept companies, and an 
evaluation report by the Evaluation companies.** 4 

According to Jering, 

"Each SIS station and SIS company analyzed its allotted 
material with much flourish.,. Two reports vent daily to 
the W-Leitstelle (the regimental evaluation unit) and to 
the pertinent Referat. The daily logs were sent by courier 
to the V-Leits telle and to the Referat concerned, and there 
examined and evaluated. In spite of this duplication of 
work, the individual companies were allowed to operate 
independently, their independence varying with the ability 
of the company commander and the evaluators. nXi -> 
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The development of tactical evaluation resulted in 
the routing of reports directly from the intercept stations 
and the intercept companies to the operational headquarters 
concerned. The daily and monthly reports were then 
divided into "tactical and technical sections. The tactical 
included a description of enemy air activity from the Signal 
Intelligence yoint of viev,. while the technical part was a 
systematic compilation and identification of all intercepted 
traffic- "117 

The distribution of a typical report gives sorae clue to 
the recipients of the intelligence produced in the West. For 
instance, c. report irade by Evaluation Company 1^/LN Refit 3, 
dated 23 April 19*4, discussing "American Fighter and Fighter 
Bomber Formations in England, 11 covering the period from 3-18 
April hag cover sheet reading as follows: H<* 



"Distribution 



l/OAF Listening Rgt, West . 1 

l/{Evaluation Co) G-AF Listening Rgt. West jj 

5/\ 'Funkempfanes ' Co.) " " " ..2 

3/' Interception Co) " " " 1 

3/1 »" "j " »' » „ 

/) K II \ tf M If 



1 

2 



9/ 

Li ni :? g Lin-? son Officer, Luftflotte 5, lo for 

attn Lt. Pieser 1 

■" " " JK-II for atten Obit. 

Z. Nieden 1 

" " " Jd. 4 for atten 

Peld. Koeckerath 1 

" " " Jd. 5 for atten 

Lt. Schvletzke 1 

! ' " ." Jafue 4 for atten 

Lt. Hoschger 1 

" " " Jafue 5 for atten 

Obit Gruendl 1 

" " " Jafue Brittany for 

atten Feldw. Ziewer 1 

l 2 ? /(Evaluation Co.) GAP Listening Rgt 3 

3 copie3 for VHF Platoon (mobile)) 7 

Ccoy for information to Main Crypt. Office, 
CAP Sec, B 
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In the : J ?:iaI stages of the Signal Intelligence 
operation ir- the West, when tactical evaluation was all 
important, j/ooorta were routed, by the various intercept and 
evaluation companies to the Reporting Centers (Meldako'pfe) . 
These centers were the collating Agencies for tactical 
intelligence concerning air raids, and functioned as Instruments 
of liaison between Signal Intelligence- Service and the Combat 
units- (They are described more fully in Paragraph 6, of 
this Chapter.) The units of the US liegt 351 routed their 
reports to Reporting Center 2, the companies of LK Abt 357 
(Bobber Intercept) routed theirs to Reporting Center 1, and 
the companies of LN Abt ~5'i>G (Radar Intercept; fed Reporting 
Center 3. In turn the Reporting Centers broadcast their 
evaluation and warning summaries to the Central Air Raid 
Varying Unit (the -JAP J and to various Army, Navy, and Air 
Force operational Commands. 

■ 

22 . Sign al C oi^rr .uni cat ions of Field Units in the t fest- - 

In the middle of IS^O the wire channel system was in general 

a3 follows: Telephone or teletype lines connected each Signal 

Intelligence Service company and station with the Regimental 

Evaluation Company (tf-Leit), and in turn linked the latter 

unit with the pertinent Chi-Stelle Section, the local Air 

Force (Luftflohte) headquarters, and the neighboring evaluation 

companies. Telephone or teletype lines also connected the 

Signal Intelligence companies and the Regimental Evaluation 

Companies vith the German Air Force exchanges . The various 

Signal Intelligence companies and stations were linked to 

each other and to their outstations and D/F's by telephone. 

As Germany's position deteriorated the communi cations 

systems woi-e enlarged to accommodate the ever increasing flow 
of intelligence- In general, the communications channels 
between intercept station, D/F station, Evaluation Company, 
Chi-Stelle Section, and Air Force operational commands under- 
went continuous expansion, "The whole construction of the 
communications network was founded on the principle of passing 
on intercepted traffic as quickly as possible. A delay or 
more than two minutes could not be tolerated, Tf 120 Major 
Ferdinand Felchtner's resort describes the expansion of wire 
communications in the middle of 19^2 as follows: 



119 



In addition to the individual teletype line3 
with the companies, several telephone lines were 
available, most of them running from the switch- 
boards of the evaluation companies to the intercept 
companies. Likewise there were one or two lines 
to the SIS liaison officers as headquarters.... 
(and) various direct lines from the companies to 
the SIS- liaison officers, the purpose of which waa 
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to achieve a minimum of delay, . . . This considerable 

an si 011 made necessary the building of large 
telephone . centrals : 

Exchange "Pirate 11 Keldekopf 1 of the 1st Battalion 

Exchange "Breakwater" Radar Intercept Center West of 

the 2nd Battalion 
Exchange "Clairvoyant" — Evaluation Company of the 3rd 

Bat tali on , and also the 
regimental exchange 
The regimental exchange finally comprised 5-7 PD 16^ 
(switchboards) with about 150 trunk lines and ^50-300 
local drops. , 

In addition to the normal telephone centrals, in the 
of the 8th Company and the 5th Company, D/F control 
communications had to be installed. The regimental 
teletype central had 6-8 lines to the Luftwaffe exchanges. 
In addition to lines to the companies and SIS-liaison 
officers, There were three teletype-cipher machines for ■ 
top secret raess&ges; and 8-10 for secret communications. 

Altogether, about 500-700 teletyoe messages were handled 

daily. 11 121 

The continued expansion of the Signal Intelligence 
Service and Its orientation in the direction of preserving 
the Reich from air raids led to the formation of a Signal 
Intelligence Battalion attached to the German Home Defense 
Air Force. This^ plus the assignment of Signal Intelligence 
liaison officers to the components of Fighter Wing (Jagdkorps) 
X "made numerous circuits necessary, both within Germany, 
and from Germany to the occupied territories. The3e wire 
requirements increased when the ZAF obtained an additional 
wire system. 11 ^22 

Major Feichtner describes an interesting practice made 
necessary by the intensified operations; 



"The 



d/f 



intercept stations, both in Germany proper and in 
occupied territories, made it impossible for each 



of the Regiment's I76 out-stations and the 60 out- 
stations of the SIS~battalion Reich to have its 
own direct lines. For this reason the "Dante," or 
operational connection was introduced for the SIS, 

Upon use of the code-word "Dante" any conversation 
taking place over normal Luftwaffe circuits would 
be terminated and the line used for pes sing tactical 
reports for the duration of an air raid or other 
engagement* 
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As for Radio Communications, Major Feichtner reports . 
follows: t . N " 

"In the beginning of 19H radio stations, were set 
up. by the regiment at out-stations, command -posts* and 
companies. Each company had: 

a) A D'/F Control network 3 or a radio link with 
it3 out-stations j 



b) .A radio link with its battalion 

c) A radio link with the pertinent 



trol networks , 



the D/P 



The Meldektfpre were included,, either in 

the radio links between companies and 

in case 



that 

all 'tactical reports would rea 

there would 



pufc-stations , I] 
of line trouble, 
dekopf as quickly as possible, 
broadcast as signal intelligence flash reports to interested 
headquarters . Th.e code used by the Kel&ekopf for these 
flash reports consisted of a code book of 1000 meanings* 
These encoded messages were deciphered with the appropriate 
cipher table and sent out on both long wave and short # 
\rave as. 5-figure groups. The cipher systems of Meldekfcpf 
2 were held by - 'the 'Army as far down a? division . "* 2 * 



23. 



the 



Evaluation 

in the description or actual operati ons it is frequently 



arly between strategic and tactical 

Ho w over, the 



some overlapping was inevitable; 

be differentiated in terms of their 
of strategic evaluation for the .. 



evaluation* &j 
wo types of evaluation 
objectives. The objectives 
Air Force Signal Intelligence were to establish the order of 
battle for the opposing Air Forces, to determine the order of 
battle and intentions of the Ground Forces as revealed through 
Air Force Communications, and. to predict long-range intentions 



but 



of the opposing Air Forces. 

Each of .tfoese objectives was most carefully pursued, 
the success vas 1503 1 remarkable in the establishment, of the 
Allied Air order of battle. Through their thorough^ and highly 
skilled traffic analysis, the Germans obtained a continuous an 
highly accurate picture of the strength and disposition .of ' 
the Allied Air Forces in Britain, in the Mediterranean, the 
Sear East, and later, on the Continent. ■ Frequently, the re- 
construction was precise to the most minute detail, and call 
signs, frequencies and networks were' in the vast majority of 
cases absolutely accurate. 
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A great amount of material is available In the TICOK 
interrogations and in the Seabourne Report (especially 
Volume VII) documented by charts and diagrams shoving the 
reconstructed order of battle of the RAF and the ITSAAF. 
Exartioles of these are annexed to show the meticulously 
careful work of the traffic analysts! (Charts 3-3* 5-*> 5-5* 

The establishment of the Ground Forces order of battle 
through analysis of Allied air traffic was of course more 
difficult* In the Vest, Air Force traffic' ordinarily did 
not reveal the ground force organization- However, after 
the Invasion, when the Air Force was acting in direct 
•support of ground operations; much information was disclosed 
of value to the Germans. 

As for the prediction of long-range intentions of the 
opposing Air Forces, indications of coining, events were 
frequently derived from strategic evaluation. The extent 
to which German Air Force Signal Intelligence was able to 
forecast the Dieppe raid, and the Invasion etc., lias already 
been noted attention in the first chapter of this volume ■ 

The degree to which information vital to the defense of 
the Heich was obtained through the Signal Intelligence 
activities in the Vest is illustrated by the following passage 
from' an It /T report dated k April 19^ originated by the 3th 
( "Pmucettpfang ") Company, 3rd Battalion of Wireless I 
Intercept i?egt West '(later LN Regt 351): 

"Operations on the part of the USAAF against 
Reich territory, and operations against' Western 
occiipied territory, during tThe period under review,, 
were picked. up again as from the first appearance 
of flying activity over. England. 

■ 

"Sy thorough observation of, for the most part- 
very strong- fighter protection, the direction of 
the attack may be ascertained, in spite of the 
deceptive course . taken by the waves of bombers. 

+ ■ 

■ 

"The change in call signs effected by the USAAP 
at the beginning of the month under review did not 
_ Interfere with intelligence, and even within a few 
days It was possible to bring documents here- com- 
pletely up-to-date. 

■ 

"The D/F base line was again particularly effective. 
By endeavoring to follow all three bomber divisions 
very closely, it was possible, JLn addition to Incursion 
into Reich territory, likewise to D/F the diversionary 
attacks against the occupied territory at the same time. 
* It was, therefore, again possible Lo place the infor- 
mation available here at the disposal of the tactically 
important positions for the air defence of the Reich, 
up to three hours before the enemy formations crossed- 
the coast of the Continent." 125 

■ i 
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tactical Evalu ation by Field Units in the West— 

ar more important then strategic in 
the operations in the Vest, 



Tec t leal evaluation was 



evaluation was 

of 



The primary purpose of tactical 
to provide a prompt and efficient service warn- 
Allied air-raid incursions. 



irig or Allied air-raid incursions. The operational necessities 
of such a service, demanded alert interception of all possible 
signal manifestations (signals, radar, beacons, noises and 
3ilences, Inter alia ) M prompt and reliable evaluation, and y . - 
'iasaediate dissemination of the intelligence derived to the' opera- 
tional units and the defense organisations concerned. 

The Eatss of available data regarding the organization and 
operations of this service and the results it achieved 1 allows 
the outstanding success of this undertaking. If Germany was 
not able to counteract the attacks it was not the fault of 
signal intelligence which gave the warnings. So efficient was 
the operation that it won the attention of the very highest^ 
commands, and Goering was proud of the listening service. 12t> 



1?6. 



The Germans tell a atory, probably, apocryphal but nevertheless 
significant, to this effect: 

■ 

r i 

Goering at first deprecated the possibility of deriving 
air raid warnings from traffic. However, on the occasion of . 
on3 p£ the visits the Luftwaffe Chief made in the West, a 
aster-sergeant (who wears two stars as his insignia- -swei 
Sterna) pleaded with Goering to listen in himself: "Please, 
Kerr Reichsmarschall, if you would have the kindness your- 
self to listen ..." Goering listened for half an hour, was 
astonished at the amount of talking that went on. Thereupon 
Goering turned to his officers and directed that the master- 
sergeant .be promoted. However, there was no further enlisted 
rqnk he could receive. When the officers told Goering that, 
he said; "Hake him a sergeant with three stars" ("Feldwebel 

it drei Sternen"). New tables of organization, pay scales, 
allotments, etc., had to be devised to comply with the 
Reichsmarschall 1 s request. » 
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At his interrogation 127, he stated that Capt. 
Rueckhciw (who commanded LN Abt 357 and who was instrumental 
in activating the Meldekopf organization) passed "him situ- ■ 
ation reports every evening at about 6 P.M. over a direct 
private I'ine. , ♦ .even in the middle of the night, if operations 
were on, he could ring up Rueckheim and obtain the very 
latest information on the position; this enabled Goering to 
break in personally on the conduct of any operation at &ny 
time; for example, when his, staff said that the raiders 
were going for Berlin, he might have more up to date intelli- 
gence direst from Rueckheim and could say f No, they are ■ 
going for Stettin. 1 "12a 



signal intelligence could 




produce tactical intelligence came as the result of a 
successful prediction of a Wellington raid in December 1939. 
Anti-aircraft (flak) uniis had been relying on "ground observer 
service of the old type (visual and acoustic}.- It supple- 
mented that service with its own troop units of ground 
observers, and later with its own rac ter. n j- 30 

a * prgani 2a ti o n : — As a unified command for route -tracking 
pvrpostf soecame necessary, a new office was created, that of 
Chief of the Air Raid Warning Service for Germany (Funkaufklae- 
rung s fuehrer Reich, abbreviated FAF). He was put under the* 
Chi-Stelle for operational purposes, and acted as advisor to 
i,be Cobiaianding General of the Fighter Corp3 (Jagdkorps), » 
'entrusted with the defense of Germany. The duties of the PAP 
are described by Col. Por3ter: 

"a) He was responsible for the tracking; of the 
enemy's strategic air, forces. He was directly under 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Luftwaffe (OKL, General 
Martini), who gave his commands and orders through the 
Chi~3telle (Col. Priedrlch}* In the matter of military 
decisions the ?unkaufklaerungs fuehrer Reich was sub- 



ordinate to. the Chief of the Signal Intelligence Service 
(General Klemrae). 

n b) He was adviser to tlie Commanding General of 
Jagdkorps I, which was responsible f or % the Reich's- 
defense* His command post (£AF) was therefore near 
the com^nd post of Jagdkorps I. 

"c). He was responsible for the functioning of 
the Signal Intelligence Service- in the West; and 

"d) He was responsible ,for the direction of the 
entire jamming service within the area of Germany. ) 151 

127 I l'*5 

123 j P p X5.16 

m 
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13° Col. Eorster, head of FAF, IP 181 p 60 
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b - The ZAP — The central Reporting Center (Meldekopf ) 
for Germany waslcncwn as the Central* Air Raid Warning Unit 
(Zentraler Gefachtsst&nd Fuer Funkauswertung, abbreviated 
"ZAP"). It was located in Treuenbrietzen, near Berlin, 
and was the control and evaluation center for all tactical 
Warnings significant in the defense of the Reich. It con- 
trolled for purposes of tactical operations all the Reporting 
Centers on all the fronts, but was most important in the 
Gevm&n defense against British and American strategic long- 
range bombers. The ZAP was serviced by excellent signal 
communication from the field Reporting Centers. Circuits 
carrying tactical intelligence from the SAP led to radar 
sites, Signal Intelligence liaison officers at tactical 
headquarters, fle^d Reporting Center^ and even out-stations,*-?* 

(1) Evaluation within ZAP 

Evaluation within the ZAP meant primarily the tracking 
of enemy aircraft. All information from Signal Intelligence 
We?* vice and collateral sources was plotted on special wall 
maps within the operations room, from which the minute-to- 
minute position of enemy bombers with their fighter cover 
could be determined at a glance. If a raid were being 
followed in the west, 'specialists on that area manned the 
operations room. (See chart 5-7) Ordinarily this specialist 
personnel worked in the evaluation section 1 ^, which, though 
of key importance, was small. Its work was mainly the col- 
lation of reports from the field. On the basis of these 
It issued a report on the air situation over Germany every 
twelve hours. A conference to brief all evaluators on the 
Intentions and operations of the tactical units was held 
every evening at 1800 hours and , was usually attended by 
Col. Popster, PAP. 1 ™ 

The command post for the' jamming of all aliled trans- 
mitters was located in the ZAP. This arrangement avoided 
tlio jamming of allied transmitters that were currently producing 
intelligence for the Germans .^5 

It must be emphasized that the ZAP did not reduce the 
importance of other Signal Intelligence activities. The 
combatting of heavy bomber incursions was such an important 
problem the Germans were simply forced to centralize tactical 
warnings in ^a special unit . 
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c- jil gp o r t lag _C en te r ( Me 1 dekopf ) 1 — Reporting . . 

Center 17 tSa oldest and most efficient of the tactical^ 
warning centers, operated against the Western allies. 15$ . 
Its operAtinj; technique served as a model for the Reporting 
Centers on all fronts, and this center will be briefly 
described as it is characteristic of all the others. 

It \r&s created originally in the summer of 19^2 as a 
preparatory defense measure against the RAF, and was made 
up of officers, e valuators, and V/T operators from Signal 
Intelligence units in the Vest. 137 In its. final form . 
Reporting Center 1 exercised local tactical operational 
control of the Signal Intelligence units operating against t 
strategic bombers based in Great Britain and later on the 
continent* 'i'his central was limited to tactical operations; 
and for adainistration the Signal Intelligence field units 
still './ere subordinated to local 3ignal Intelligence 
units. ^3<3 

The tactical mission of Keporting Center 1 may be summed r 

up as. follows : 

- ■ t 

■ 

a, tc'give accurate early warning of the raids by 
heavy bomber's; • 

fc, 1-y continuously tracking the heavy bombers, to present 
to German fighter units a clear picture of the air situation; 

c. to interpret the air situation in such a way as to - 
predict the strength' and probable targets and tactics of 
allied bombers .133 

In the final year of the war, Reporting Center 1 at 
Ihiligo-istadtl^O yes part of the 1st Company of the Signal 
Intelligence field battalion, LN Abt-357- Prom this Bat- 
taJDion Reporting Center 1 received reports. It sent its 
oto reports to the Air Force operational headquarters con- 
cerned, gixJl to such naval units a-s Admiralty Deutsche 
Bucht, "2" Boat Command, Small Naval Forces Command and Naval 
D/F section Deutsche Bucht. (See' chart 5-8) 

The center developed into a War Room, with its own tele- 
phone exchange and radio station. Current tactical information 
was instantly plotted, and immediate reports flashed to ZAP • ■ 
and tactical units in the area. (See chart 5-9 
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□living this ^irr;e the 2nd Company of LH Abt-;i57 was 
ocrmrdtted to monitoring EAF training units, the JJrd Company 
to the bnrnber .divisions of the Eighth USAAF, and the kth 
Company to *<AF Bomber Command. The battalion was augmented 
by a radar intercept company and a VHP E/T comoany as well 
as a ba3n line covering Western Germany, The stations 



In the D/F base line were coordinated from the Reporting 
Center > a necessary measure if it was to supervise route 
tracking, 1 ^ 

Tactical evaluation sections were created within each 

intercept company. These sections inaintained close contact 

wi ch the Ho:-:* as operators and passed the slightest sign of a 

bOAb^r incursion bade to the Reporting Center. 1^* 

d. 'Rr-i portin g Centers 2 and 3- - In the Vfe3t there were 

two oti.^ lfcrpo^ting Centers in addition to that just dis- 
cu??ed. Kc porting Center 2 was part of the 25th Corjpany 1st 
Battalion of 1.2? F'Sgt 351, and number 3 was part of the 1st 
Company of LVJ Abt 3>p6. The operations within these units 
^osombi^d sh^stj within Reporting Center 1, with overall co- 
ordination exercised by the ZAP , and it would serve little 
purpose to detail activities within those units. Attention 
should be called, however, to the wide dissemination of 
reportc rcade by Reporting Center 2. The reports sent by 
the various companies of the three battalions of fiegt 351 
which were sent to Reporting Center 2 besides being broad- 
cast to the ZAP. ire re radioed to the following units: 

■ 

Air Force: Air Staff tfest 

l-Ulv, 15th, and 16th F 

[ Kiiegerdivi 3ionen } 
2, 2&, 57, and 72 JG (Jagdicorps) 
3rd and 4 th Fla]c Korps. 

(These fighter and anti-aircraft units 
could take operational counter-measures 
to the ensuing raid) 

Army: Commander-in-Chief West 

Army Groups H, B, and D 
25th, 7th, and 19th Armies 
87th Army Corps (and five or six others) 
■ 5th Panzer Array 
11th Panzer Division 



1st Parachute Army 
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Civilian Gauleiters of Wursburg and Karlsruhe 
Dofeu3e:- Air. Warning Services of ' INNsbruck, Munich, 

Nuernberg, Darmstadt, Halle 

H&vy "E" Boat Commander 

i 

Reporting Center 3j which received reports from LH Regt 356 
(radar evaluation), reported to the Air -Force operational 
units concerned with the defense of the Reich* (See chart 5* 
10) 

In the final days of the war, the reports of the Reporting 
Center-s regulated life within Germany as far as air raid 
precautions were concerned. The complete charts which follow 
picture in detail the routing and recipients of the informa- 
tion derived at the Reporting Centers. Technical Sergeant 
Gerd Watkinson of Reporting Center 1 writes that "never, 
once a report had been released to the effect that a night 
would be free of enemy aerial intrusion, did the personnel 
of the Mel'£ekopf need to blush for a mistake in its oalcu- . 
lation." 14 
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2 5 . Devel opment and g e ogra phi cal di s p os i t i on of the 
field uni ts-- The activation of LK Regt 553, the final signal 
intelligence unit in the East, was the last step in an evolu- 
tion that had its beginning in 1956 

In, 1^56, a fixed Radio Intercept Station was erected. in 
Glindow, near Berlin. In 1937-1938, f^ve more stations were 
erected at 3re3lau, Pilsnitz, Bromberg, Kobbelbude , and 
Hirschstaetten near Vienna. These field units were respon- 

■ 

slble for preliminary analysis and evaluation of. Russian Air 
Fore 2 traffic, the final evaluation being done by the Chi- 
St^lle. The Chi~S telle had operational control of the* out* ' 
stations though administratively these were subordinated to 
the Signal Regiments of the Air Forces in whose area they 
operated* Stations at Hirschstaetten and Breslau were as- 
signed 00 IS Rest, 4, &he rest to LH Regt 1, Signal Intelli- 
gence personnel considered this a bad arrangement as they 
wore bound to two masters, and were constantly, involved in 
jurisdictional disputes. 

The monitoring of Russian radio traffic was extensive 
and q duplicated. - Not only did each Russian Air Army have its 
own signal procedures and cryptographic systems, but the 
method used in, the assignment of call signs and frequencies 
became aver more complex. This situation, added to the fact 
that the Air Forces resented the extra channel represented 
by the Chi-S telle and wez*e eager to obtain intelligence 
directly from the operating units, led to. a reorganization 
in the summer of 1938* This reorganization saw the for 
nniiPPHna And evaluation agencies known as Wetter-L 



of 



function was to issue interim reports to 



■ 
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the local Air Forces and to expedite the flow of material- 
to the CM -3 telle. Cryptanalytic and evaluation personnel 
vere dravn wainly from the fixed Radio Intercept stations and 
to a lesser degree from Chi -S telle. A further step in 
organization was taken during the summer of 1939 when these 
collecting and evaluation centers (W-Leit) and the fixed and . 
mobile Radio Intercept companies were formed administratively 
into Battalions. Each of these battalions vas the third 
battalion in Its respective Air Force Signal Kegitaent. Former- 
ly the Signal Regiments had not dealt with intelligence - 
matters. 

At the outbreak of war with Poland , Section D of the Chi- 
Stelle exercised operational control over two groups of units 
administratively organized under two Air Signal Regiments. 
Under 3rd Battalion Lfi Regt 1, VT-Leit-1 in Bernau controlled 
operationally the Signal Intelligence stations at Kobbelbude 
and 3rottberg. {later moved to Pilsnitz) Under the 3rd 
Battalion xJX Regt 4 S W-Leit-4 in Vienna controlled the \f ixed 
■ Radio. Intercept stations at Breslau, Premstaetten (latter at 
Hirschstaetten) and Budapest plus the 10th Company, LM 
Regt 4. 151 

The years 19^0 through 1942 saw raodif ications in the ) 
organization of Signal Intelligence units concerned with/ 
Russian traffic- There was of course a general shift in geo- 
graphical disposition towards the East and accompanying changes 
of administrative control . The organization in the East 
remained fairly stable through 1943, but in 1944 an important 
reorganization of German Air Force Signal Intelligence units 
was effected. This took place in November of that year and 
consisted chiefly in the activation of I3J Regt 353 to en- 
compass all Pignal Intelligence activities on the Eastern 
Front. The division of operational and administrative, control 
vas maintained. Section D of the Chi- Stelle still exercised 
operational control throughout the structure, while the Chief 
Signal Officer was administrative heed through General Klemme, 
a purely administrative officer. At this time also, a Signal 
Intelligence regimental headquarters, with the 25th Co 
{evaluation}, and the 12th Co (intercept) was activated in 
Cottbus. The balance of LWR-353 included three battalions as 

follows • 152 

■ 

"a. 1st Bn, LB Regt 353 (formerly 3rd Bn 11? Regt 1) 

of four companies In East Prussia, 
"b. 2nd Bn, L3J Regt 353 (Signal Intelligence Bn 

3£63t) of five companies in Poland. 
K c. 3rd Bn, LB Regt 353 (3rd Bn LB Regt 4) of five 

companies in Austria. 

m 

1 
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A.s the campaign in the Sas 1 1 degenerated for the.- Germans, . 
the Regimental Headquarters and its two .companies retreated, 
arriving in Dresden in February. 19 J *5 ; - " t From* Dresden ^the head r > 
quartern moved* on. into the '"Alpine* He doubt", where it' was- 
joined by the 2nd. and 3rd Battalions in Wagrien. , A" 70-mian; 
platoon operated during the move . 1 The 1st Battalion stayed* 
in the Worth. , . / 1 ..' * • r ^ 

After Germany' si capitulation the Regiment- riovisd via Zell " 
.am See and Lake. Chiem to the Luftwaffe concentration 'area in ; 
Aachbacls. in southern Bavaria..- All personnel of the? Head-- 
quarters, its., companies,. and the '2nd and 3rd. Battalions were, 
ciis changed from there 1 . ^The 1st Battalion fell" into "British 
hands at' Luebeck In April .1945.153 



•26. O p e r a t i on a wi th i n the Ba t ta 1 jpns - - The operations of - 
LN Rogt 35 3 in the . S3 stTTR FTereff greatly from the operations 
of its sister 'units iii the West, s This difference .in operating 
technique reflected the capabilities of the. Soviet- ;Uni on. as 
compared with those of . -the Western Allies in the business of- 
signal cemmunicatidn. * 'German Air Force Signal Intelligence' 
was • designed ..to exploits-Russian "weaknesses as Soviet crypto- 
graphic and radio development was "behind- that of Britain and ■ 
the' United States;. * The Western Front was - the /sphere of: the 
traffic analyst, but the Eastern units emphasized .the * ' 
cryptanaiysis .of Soviet .ciphers., . 

, The administrative* and geographic changes of LTO Regt 
■have been, discussed*. * An examination of the three battalions 

■ n ^ 

(Ab'tellungen) and the organisation of the four or -five, compa- 
nies within each battalion follows. * 

•The heart of the battalion was, the evaluation company and 
its seven sections. In addition, the. battalion Included an 
operating and cut-station company and two intercept companies. 
(See chart ' 5-11 ). ' In order to clarify the operation of a unit 
as complex as the battalion, this discussion will "start with 
the traffic" in the. intercept company and out- station company 
and trace the course of the intercepted message until it 
emerges from Evaluation as intelligence. t 

a - Intercept Company - Liaison between evaluation and ^ 
intercept was very close. * ; Operationally, the 'intercept 
company was s ubordinated . to the T/A section of the evaluation 
company , Tfc*> T/A section assigned ' the missions and reserved 
the right; of direction over the" watch officers in tlie .Inter- 
cept rco.sK . Vhe Op of ] the intercept company was responsible 
f ei* all :Uvk except of Morse traffic, which was. copied iri the . 
<z-:ito or :UsJi permanent installation of the Battalion. 15* " ' 1 
As far aa possible, each intercept operator specialized in 
a particular circuit "'and .learned the* peculiarities of its" 
operators* ? . - * " / # - 
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A D/F control station was located in the* intercept room 
to take bearings on unknown stations, while the D/P section 
of the evaluation company stood ready to perform immediate 
plotting to assist intercept. 155 

b. Operating fi n d O ut -station Company — The CO was 
reaoonsi!>I<rir or~ the ^ttaljlbh^s signal communication and 
for the technical operation of the out -stations and D/F 
sites. Out- stations were usually maintained at fighter 
strips and were responsible for R/T intercept. Each R/T 
intercept operator had direct communication with the nearest 
D/F site and could switch over and have a fix taken. 

Telephone and teletype circuits to higher headquarters, 
other battalions, and subordinate units were maintained 
where wire lines were .possible. The company operated radio 
circuits to the out-stations, D/F sites, other battalions, 
and higher headquarters. The Germans never reached the ideal 
situation of having land lines between all O/F and inter gept 
units, and radio was extensively used for D/F control. 15' 

c Eva I u a t i on C ompany — The CO as head of all evaluation 
arranged a daily situation conference attended by the bat- 
talion eGrottander and the heads of the seven evaluation sections. 
The conference coordinated the vork of the entire unit based 
on the requests of the local Air Force {Luf£f lotte) and Wing 
(Fliegerkorps) serviced. 157 Evaluation was regional and only 




loosely aligned with t 
distances involved.*^ 



he other battalions because of the large 



How the Goruans controlled the intercept units and pro- 
cessed the raw traffic into intelligence can best be made 
clear by brief comments on each of the seven evaluating 

sections . 

(1) B/T ( Radio Telephone) Evaluati on — The R/T evaluation 
subsection was tEe^inal resting place Tor the R/T intercept 
copied in the out- stations. The out- stations had already issued 



immediate intelligence to flying formations, but it was the 
function of R/T evaluation to extract order of battle in the 
form of pilots' names, Russian unit designations, map grid 
inf orination and all the miscellaneous bits and pieces to be 
gleaned from Ii/T. 

On the technical side, the section worked out the relation- 
ship between frequency and call sign changes and checked this 
inform t ion wi&h'the traffic analysis subsection, as R/T -and 
Morse circuits were often superimposed. *59 
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(2) Long Range Bomber a-- Thi a subsection was maimed only 
when alerted by Soviet recce or weather aircraft or by the 

Ipt of a Bussian operational me 3 sage* It was an integral 

part of the tactical yarning system that will be described in 
the lection on tactical operations against Soviet long range 
bombers. 

(3) Traffic Analys is — The traffic analysis subsection 
exercised operational control over the Horse intercept cotapa- 
nies and assisted their operation by reconstructing Russian 
radio networks, schedules and call signs . Each evaluator 
specialized in a particular Soviet air array . T/A passed a 
larce amount of order of battle of Russian air armies to final 
evaluation. The section kept its own situation naps and 
records and through IxtTerence added to the overall intelligence 
picture - 101 



(4) pjF ' (Directi on Finding) K valuatio n — The results of 
the field u/^ sites were received by the Jf/F evaluation sub- 
section dally. The results in the form of station locations 
were passed to the T/A section as an aid to T/A's reconstruction 
of Russian networks. Another function of the D/F Evaluation 
subsection should be noted here. In addition to its other 
tasks, it evaluated the results of radar monitoring done by 

two -radar monitoring units (WIK-Truppe) attached to the 1st 
Battalion of LIT Jlegt 553*^°^ Soviet use of radar vas never 
extensive, though :.t was used in the Leningrad area. The 
fact that the radar sites In this area communicated by R/T 
made it possible for German Signal Intelligence to warn German 
fighters that they had been apprehended by Russian radar. 

(5) Cry p tajaa l y si a — Incoming messages were registered 
and .sorted according to whether or not they were currently 
readable. Traffic in systems as yet unbroken was referred to 
a research party. The balance was immediately decoded and the 
results passed to final evaluation. . 

The importance of the cryptanalytic subsection is 
illustrated by the number of persons it contained. Twice as 
many people worked in the cryptanalytic section as vere in 
the other combined six sections of the evaluation company. 
Roughly 35 per cent of Russian traffic was readable. This 
weakness in Soviet cipher retarded fche development of more 
advanced T/A methods in Lit Regt 353. Evaluation received a 
wealth of message content material that made inference 
unnecessary . 1&3 
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(6) V/csther K v^ilaa tion — Meteorological roes sage a went 
-directly frotri the 'intercept operator to weather evaluation. 
Results of solved mrssa^es^ went directly to flying units and 
tc the wea'Jier center at the. Air Force High Command. 

{7} Es J^?-^^^^'^" ^ e discussion of Final Evaluation 
h* * been pbi-ooaely placed at the end of the break-down of the 
ev&"iuat:..o7A company as it was here that all the battalion's # 
Tunc vIojis <:ei T e brought together. Decoded messages from the 
evT^banalytic section were translated. Formations 3 naues 
o^ople and units and their location" and all other 0 B 
notarial tferiv card indexed and . coordinated with the results 
of ^/A and >"?/T evaluation." Items of immediate importance 
w-ws dispatched idnnediatejLy, and a daily re pout to the local - 
Ait* x?orcf srsd trie King was rendered that dealt with new 
cx&e? of tf* cfcle, construction of new air fields, strength 
returns, fuel supplies, and new operational targets. 1^3 

The daily report to these two units followed roughly a 
5~P*ra graph es titrate' of the situation as follows; 

(a) Few insinuation on order of battle, airfield 

location, supply dump activity and RR activity. 

I'his section was tele typed in advance. , 
i,b) ■ Consideration of the air armies as to flying 

and ground units, 
(c; Ordar -of battle of the long-range bomber 

for nations . 



i 
i 



Review of Black Sea or Baltic coastal units. 
Estimate of Russian home defense formations- 



Semi- monthly reports followed the same form, but were 



much more detailed. Distribution was made to Air Force , 1 

High CcmciaM, the Signal Intelligence Agency, Array Signal 
Intelligence v Air Force, Wing, and to 1 subordinate units with- 
in 



353 

m 

27* Thg \$eplyjpent of the Battalions — LW Regt i53 

unit, but its activities"' were often of t?*e 



. ^ „ was 

to the German Armv* The Russians attached one 



air army to each army 
t-he use of air forQe.157 Strategic 




with the! 



an 4 
army groups vere compromised by German signal intelligence 
activities against the accompanying air armies. The ground 
units would move up under radio silence, but it is extremely / 



difficult 



Ithout using transmitters, hence 
aircraft would betray them. 
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The t allowing order of battle will show how Lfif Regt 353 - 
was deployed against, the Russians* 

■ 

a. 1st Battalion Northern Section In East Prussia 

monitored ; 

Baltic Bed Banner Fleet 
15th Air .Army (2nd Baltic Front) 
;>i Air Army (1st Baltic Front) 
1st. Air Army (3rd White Russian Front) 
^th Air Army 

16th 1 Air Army (1st White Russian Front) 

2nd White Russian Front) 



c 



iy;h Air Army 

14th Air Array (2nd White Russian Front) 
2nd Battalion Central sector in Poland monitored: 
2nd Air Array (1st Ukranlan Front) 
All Russian radio beacons > 
3rd Battalion, .southern sector In Austria; 

6th Air Army . - 

17th Air Army 
5 th Air Array 

Russian Command networks 

loth Air Army (long range bombers) 



The Ger.v&na were quick to improvise on ail fronts • For 
instance, when the 1st Battalion found that -the Russian 1st, 
3rd,, and 15th Air Armies and the Baltic Fleet Air Arm were 
u&jup a disproportionate amount of^g^T, its operations were ad 




A detachment was put 
to monitor the Fleet Air 



juotgd to capitalize on this fact. 1 
aboard the cruiser "Prin* Eugen" 
Ajsu * Communication from the out-*tations was speeded up to 
ii/£itfdiately exploit "hot* items The R/T in this sector 
oft^n uncovered armoured and troop concentrations." 

m 

28. 



gtT^te gic Results of M Regt, 553 -- LK Regt 353 vas 
a highly successful - signal intelligence organization, 
Russian backwardness in cotamuni cation technique was, of course, 
a significant factor in this success. The Soviets used their 
radios extensively. * and they seemed to have difficulty con- 
structions adequate wire' lines. Furthermore, Russian R/T 
offered no great problem to the Germans as very little effort 
was made to disguise important' information. As for Russian 
enciphered Korse traffic, as has been seen eighty -five per 
cent of thi3 was read. 
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ivories 01 the flying formations, both air/ground 
and ground /ground, were most luportant for short tiue tactical 
intelligence, but the evaluation of this intercept did give 
soae important strategic order of battle inf creation, 
especially the deployment of units and personnel- Similarly, 
though long-vange bomber circuits were studied mainly for 
tactic*! Inf carnation, strategic moves and large air offensives 
were predicted sometimes days in advance. But networks of 



he groi-ad organization of the Red Air Force were the inoet 
prolific sources of strategic intelligence, and solution of 
thia traffic disclosed the deployment and intentions of the 
Red Air Force, its logistic set up, the condition of air fields 
and aipnraft end provided a complete personality order of 
battle. 

Blgnal intelligence t»d much Influence over the way in 
which the Gerwana used their air force • Because of the 
scarcity of fuel, the flying commands would not send up plane s 
until Intelligence gave them a target, &S n B°°d Intel Usance 
cut out fuel consuming routine patrols. "0 j n fact, the high- 
est strategic intelligence levels were assisted by the In- 



sight into B~u3Slan economic, political 9 and morale conditions 
given to them by IN Eegt 553. 1T1 

29. Operations against Long-range Bombe* Force — The 



Eussian Long-range Bomber Force was independent of the Air 
Amies. Prior to 19*5* it consisted of nine Corps directly 
controlled by the staff at Moscow. Early in this year, how- 
ever, the force was reorganized as the loth Air Army con- 
slating of four corps. 172 Though a few four-engine PE-3's 
appeared at the end of the war as part of the Force, Soviet 
long-range bombers were strictly medium bombers by United 
States standards, consisting chiefly of IL-4's, IL-2 1 a, 

's, and A-20's. The Itfth Air Army (the Long-Range 
Bomber Force) numbered about 1500 planes. 175 

The record of this long-range bomber force was not very 
iMoressive. Crews vere poorly trained for large scale night 
operations, and the Soviets did not attempt daylight raids 



until just before Germany's collapse, when her resistance 
vas broken. In general f the Moscow Command used its bomber 
force conservatively to preserve aircraft and crews. Sixty 
Russian bombers needed one hour under favorable weather con- 
ditions to take off and assemble for an operation. Take-off 
i/aa scheduled for late afternoon and the lines were crossed 
at night- fall. J?/*r and Horse traffic was plentiful during 
take-off, assembly, and during the bombing run. Moreover, 
poor Russian navigation resulted in numerous requests for 
bearings and p/F fixes. 17* 
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Rgt 3D3's activities against the long-range bomber 
force was regional in its organization. As the raiding air- 
craft passed frorc one battalion region to another it was 
picked up and monitored until the mission was completed or 
until it passed into a third battalion's zone. V/ithin the 
battalion, the long-range evaluation section coordinated the 
activities of T)/s? sites, out- stations and Morse receivers 
at the parent unit* The ^ section was purposely located in 
the sauo room with the intercept operators at the battalion. . 
(See chart 5-12) 

Tho person&el of the long-range bomber evaluation section 
was alerted when advance warning of iu sending bomber operations 
was received. This advance warning could coiae from crypt- 
analysis or lone- range bomber ground traffic, from the inter- 
aeption of a pre- operational "winds -aloft" weather message, or 
when Soviet weather or reconnaissance planes were sighted. J-75 
Upon being alerted, the section warned all out- stations of 
the im^eiidlng ?-:hs3iin. operation. The 20 or 2J> known frequencies 
were pes3ed out to all intercept units. As soon as activity 
was heard on a frequency* D/P waa informed and a fix taken. 176 

Soviet bombers were usually first heard upon take-off. 
B/T and Morse air -ground traffic was plentiful on the Soviet 
side of the lines, which allowed V/F route tracking until 
radio silence was clamped down over German territory. The 
monitoring of ground control stations also helped in locating 
the bomber force* 

Within the battalion evaluation section, the current 
location of th<* raiders was plotted on an illuminated map with- 
in sight of the intercept operators. Upon this map, all D/F 
result n 5 reports from out-stations, and local intercept were 
plotted. There wgs no dearth of information to be posted. 
The Soviets gave cway their position at times through careless 
use of B/T. Their air-ground Morse traffic was partially 
readable, and their D/P bearing activities furnished valuable 
data.. The radar service was kept informed from Minute to 
minute and as soon as the Soviets shut down radio silence, 
radar was in a position to take over. 177 
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The Central Air Kaid Warning Unit^ last located at 
Treueribrietzen, received current reports from each individual 
intercept unit on the eastern front. After evaluation, the 
information was flashed to the flying and flak units and to 
the Home Defense Air Force . l?o 



30. Oper ations a gainst the Air Armies -- The discussion 
of strateglc~intelligence activities emphasized the battalion 1 
importance in the production of order of battle and other 
long-range intelligence. Very often the cryptanalysis and 
traffic analysis of the Morse traffic copied at the battalion 
accounted for immediate tactical warnings , but it was in the 
out-stations that the tactical 11 /R and D/P activities were 
carried on. 

The out-stations were co- located with fighter and re- 
connaissance squadrons and groups, often in the same building 
as the aircraft reporting center of the headquarters of the 
formation they were serving. The procurement of personnel 
for these out- stations with the intelligence and language 
ability to be good R/T intercept operators was a serious 
problem, In spite of this difficulty, the Germans did very 
well with those they had. 179 

Ordinarily, fixed intercept schedules were not observed. 
Search receivers were employed and the tactical networks 
were scanned constantly. Only if the aircraft of the for- 
mation to which the out-station was attached took off on a 
mission, or enemy aircraft were heard in its sector^ were 
particular frequencies covered. As soon as hostile aircraft 
were heard, D/F was informed and constant route tracking 
began, and a3 soon as the Russian bombers or fighter bombers 
were accurately located, German fighters were airborne. The 
results of German Radar served to amplify the findings of 
Signal Intelligence . 130 

The R/T networks of ground support liaison officers and 
even the P./T of armored units helped identify and locate 
targets for German fighter bombers. 
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3 1 * Immediate R esort s 1 a sued b 
Inttoedii'te imports ve re~ issued whenever information was 
receive d on vhioh direct action might be taken by German *■ 
forces, Tiiay may be considered under three main subject 

headings i 

a. Information on the activity of Long-range Bombers. 
This included warnings that bombers had taken off and H/F 
fixe 3 on. the aircraft in flight. 

b. Information about railway activity, such as the 
arrival of trains with important freight at particular rail-, 
way stations, 

c. Requests for air support from liaison officers with 
the Bed Artsy. 

* 

4 

The most important recipient of these reports was the 
local Air 7o?ce- There were two direct land- lines between 
the Battalion and local Air Force headquarters^ which were 
maintained throughout the many changes in location necesei-. 
tated.by the fluctuations in the land finding. Thus, it was ■ 
neve* necessary to fall back on stand-by radio channels. 
Immediate reports were also passed to the regimental head* 
quarters, which in ,t:orn was in close touch with the Air ■ " 
Force High Command and all the flying units. 1^1 

32 Ke^ul lffV^j^he Operations of LN Itegt j53 -- The 
chief conTributi ,pti <Wde by JM liegt ,553 to tactical operations 
on the Eastern Frosnfr was the constant supply of intelligence 
thkt* made possible 'the economic and efficient use of' German 
aircraft. With the shortage of aircraft capable of operating 
and with the shortage of fuel in particular, missions were * 
usually flown by the formations in accordance with the 
decisions of the intercept service. Once German aircraft 
were airborne on a mission the ground control kept them - 
constantly informed of the intentions .and disposition of . 
Russian fighters* and bombers. 
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23* Histor y from 1933 to August 19j*5 — The last Signal 
Intelligence unit operating in the southern sect or , m Kegt 552. 
began ir.i 1933 a3 a fixed station, W-Leit 13 j in Oberhaobing. 



This unit monitored French and English traffic from Africa. 
Section C of the Chi-Stelle (France) exercised complete control 
over W-Leit. 15. 

The war in the Mediterranean was well under way when a 
more or less comprehensive Signal Intelligence Service was 
created in the South under Section 0, which was moved from ■ 
France back to the Mars tall, * Signal Intelligence South 
included 9th Co, LN Regt kO at Athens, and Signal Intelligence 
platoon from V-15 at Palermo, and a fixed station, W-Lelt l4, 
at Vougliarcend hear Athens. lo!> 

During this early period, evaluation meant the deciphering 
and translation of allied traffic, and each Signal Intelligence 
miit did its own independent evalyation. The deciphered 
messages were sent immediately 1* to Section C, other Signal 
Intelligence organizations, and flying units. The A*- 2 of the 
flying unit did the actual evaluation. 137 

By the middle of 19^1j the RAF had been reinforced and to 
offset the added British strength, local Air Force 2 was 
vithdravn from the eastern front and sent to Sicily. Within 
Air Force 2 were Wing 2 (Fliegerkorps II) in Messina, Wing 10 
(F liege rkorps X) In Haraklian, and the African Air Command. 
Each Wing,, or Fliegerlcorps, had a Signal Intelligence company 
and the Cpmmand had a platoon. W r Leit 2, an evaluation company, 
was attached to the local Air 'Force and became the center of 
Signal Intelligence activity, within the local Air Force. 188 
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Meanwhile , -the 9th Company at Athens had become' very' 
.active. This unit and its satellites were formed into one 
battalion and the Vf-Leit 2 and Its* subordinates Into another. 
The new .unit (the old 9th Company) becaise W-Leit 2, Southeast . 
Zones of overations were 1 separated by a line drawn through 
Cape Pasaero, Malta and Tripoli. W-Lelt 2 took everything 
' vest of the line and V-Leit 2 Southeast everything east. 
Lack of .foresight and drive vas responsible top the tvo units 
not being formed into a Kegliaent . 189 

The two ,W-Le'it reserve4 the right of final evaluation. 
Their material caiae nainly from subordinate uhlts that favored 
the interception of air-ground traffic and that had been 
successful in* their cryp tana lysis of point-to-point traffic, 
especially in the case of the RAP 4-figure code. W-Leit 2 
organized ifc3 evaluation on the basis of fighter R/p, recce and, 
bomber I?/T^ and air support traffic, while V-Leit Southeafst'B 
evaluation "Has based upon enemy units monitored (201 N C Qroup, 
20fj Onwp, 9th IEWUF and Desert Air Force). 190 All units 

in Uie Mediterranean area overlapped as to the Allied units 
they monitored in order -to service their own local headquarters 
with flash reports. The Signal Intelligence Agency -\ failed 
• miserably in coordinating their efforts, 3-91 

The steady degeneration of the war situation in the South 
-for the Germans In 19^3 made unification of the tvo units 
into a Regiment more and more urgent. The High Command's 
solution was the activation of a short-lived liaison unit at 
local Air Force (Luftflotte 2). This unit was Intended to 
link the two Evaluation Centers (tf-Leit) and the Chi -S telle 
.Section with the Air Force command In Italy and Greece. It 
- was withdrawn after six months. 

Section 0 .o'f the Chi-Stelle began Its most efficient 
operations in 19^3* 1 It had strengthened Its control over the ' 
field battalions and acted as a final judge on policy natters. 
Technical experts were sent to "the field whenever the field 
units needed help. Section C ! s best performance was on log 
•analysis and T/A 192. 

During 19^p many "radar and VHP Intercept out-stations * 
were erected-. The VHP stations were under Vf-Leit 2. These 
out s tat ions carried the brunt of the operations, and 
.thoroughly monitored the allied units operating against * the 
German supply line from Sicily to the Africa Corps holed up 



gan to concentrate more and more on T/A, route tracking, ^R/T, 
and radar evaluation. The RAP 4-flgure* cipher, which had been 
read continuously since J4arch 1940, had become unreadable, 
entailing "the shift in operational emphasis. . 
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5* Hisjiory August 1 9 g - October- lg^j,— The two Signal 
Intelligence" \uSCts In the South continued to expand, but in 
diffsrent directions. W-Leit 2* was charged with, monitoring 
the units operating against the Germans in Italy, while tf-Leit 
Southeast covered the Adriatic coast, * which was under threat 
of invasion . Doth units were engaged in flight- tracking the 
missions flown by allied bombers which by now were based in 
FogRia. 

Three days before the landing on Sicily, the evaluation 
.company W-Leit 2 was flown from Taormina to Fraacati, near 
Rome, and the rest of the unit followed close behind, .While 
the unit was at Frascatl, Italy* s surrender caught it unaware. 
Just before it 'moved to Padua, it was so badly mauled in a raid- 
by 170 -3- 2 'Ms that for a time the. German Command could learn 
of the ground situation in Italy only through Allied/air 
support we sa age a, intercepted in Southern France. 19 4 

At PsLoYta Most of the key officers were relieved and re- 
placed. After twej months of moving and of being inoperative, 
W-Leit 2 .set up shojj, mainly as a tactical warning service* 
. At&ong the tasks performed by this unit was the interception 
of the traffic, of the raediuni bombers, which were engaged at 
this tine in. giving the roads and bridges in the German zone 
a going over.. W'-Leit 2 exceeded its commitments by contribu- 
ting to the route -tracking of heavy bombers heading for 
Germany . 195 

tf-Ltit Southeast had for its mission the cover of. 
fregueticies heard in' the Adriatic Area in general and the 
route- tracking of heavy bombers heading into the Balkans • 
Owing to the reverses in the fighting, the local Air Force in 
the Southeastern area moved from Athens to Salonika, taking 
the 'Signal Intelligence units along. In January 19*^ W-Leit 
Southeast moved with the local Air Force near Belgrade. The 
unit set up a central Reporting Center for the Southeast con* 
nected to all units by direct land line. The outpost covered 
an area from Crimes, to Crete and from Munich to Styria. There 
x*ere seven companies in all.l9o 

During this period W-Leit Southeast monitored R/T and 
Morse of the heavy bombers, but it became especially pro- 
ficient in d/F s ing the IFF and panoramic devices aboard 
allied bomber o. • 

The Reporting Centers and all units of if-Leit Southeast 
were of necessity highly mobile, and when the Russians broke 
through j the unit was" moved and reestablished at Premstaetten. S 

■ 
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retreats *uid reverses experienced in _ _ 
Intelligence imits load to be rebuilt from' the ground up. A 
i>ew remittent, LN Re-Rt J552, (See chart 5-l>) was createdj 
and this resulted In the combining of the two evaluation 
ooMpan/.ee of the battalions (tf-Leit 2 and rf-Leit 2 Southeast) 
into a j'jTtflo rogiiaental evaluation company (25th Company)! 
Report! jk Center (Meldekopf ) 4 was immediately subordinated 
to regi^c-nSal headquarters as the 26th Company, Furthermore, 
each of the two battalions comprised three radio intercept 
companies and one radar intercept company. All evaluation 
and technical direction was centrally located -in the Evaluation 
Company *it regitaental headquarters . 193 

Although the final activation of LTi Eegt 552 was a good 
move, it resulted in no marked increase in signal intelligence 
efficiency in the South. Germany's battle lines were collapsing 
and cort^/jsiicatious within the country were in a sorry state. 
Early in 19**5 > the regimental staff, the evaluation company, 
and one intercept company moved to Attersee ahead of the 
Russians- hhen Vieiina fell they were joined by Reporting 
Center ^ and the intercept companies frofa that area. Out- 
st&tiono were withdraun and- the 2nd Battalion moved to 
Steinach -Puergg. All units under lecal Air Force 6 moved to 
the internment camp at Aschbach when Germany surrendered. » 
The 1st Battalion was captured by the British at Canazei. 



4 36. Int ercept Within 13 1 _ Re 
liand and 't&ifc assignments v 
Regiments' deployment against the 
allocation was as follows; 199 




egt 
Allied 



The receivers on 
2fo2 illustrate the 
in the South* The 



Allied air support units 

■ 

Allied radar Kctvorks 



Contend PJetworlcs; Eastern * 
Mediterranean and Balkans; 
transport and supply traffic 

■ 

15th UGAAP, 20b Group-ItAF 

VHP Air ftraund- 

HF D/P - aets . 

Radar in 15 out- stations 



65 receivers 
3J0 receivers 

■ 

50 receivers 



* 



25 receivers 

■ 

35 receivers 

23 D/P's 

100 receivers 
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yt- EvjUufition vlthlx x U$_ Re&t 252 — A sharp distinction 
between tactical and strategic 'operations ,/ould be very 
difficult to draw in discussing evaluation In the South. In 
the early days, when German fortunes were ascendant, the 
emphasis in the Evaluation Companies (W-keit) was upon crypt- 
analysis and the reconstruction of Allied order of battle. 
Gradually , a a allied ciphers became more difficult and as 
Germany changed over to the defensive, tactical, short time 
warnings became the raain Signal Intelligence commitment. 

While during the early stages of the war Gertnan evaluation 
was limited to message content and elementary T/A, ollied 
use of better cipher and more coraplex means of communication 
forced the Ger roans to adjust their evaluation methods accordingly. 

By October ±9^, when U¥ Regt 352 was activated, the 
Germans were using every signal manifestation to extract 
intelligence. The Morse point- to* point and air /ground traffic 
was D/F'd and evaluated, fl/V in both HP and VHP ranges accounted 
for tactical warnings, the radio links between allied radar 
sites shewed their activity against German aircraft, the ' 
actual rionttoriiig of allied t&dar dis closed those areas not 
be ins ccv&red, and the ing of IFF and airborne radar was 
used to route- track allied bombers. 200 

The Gerfcans In tli6 South had more success against the US 
15th AAF than against the KAP ! s 205 Group. British use of 
W/T s R/'I* and radiating devices was tnuch more careful; 201 Major 
Ferdinand Feichfcner, CO of JM Eegt "552 , sumraarized the 
operations against the l^th USAAF as follows: 

a. Air Ground Morse 

Pre warning of bomber flights was given by the tuning 
traffic. During the flight to the target the boubers sent 
short messages on a half hour schedule that could be D/F'd- 

b. Air-Ground R/T 

Interception of this traffic provided information con- 
cerning the flying units involved and their approximate 
strength -during the take-off on an operation. 

c. VHP Air /Air R/T 

This traffic provided valuable information regarding the 
fighters accompanying the bombers. Continuous D/F ing was 

possible. 

d. Meddo -Equipment 

The B/P ing*of Keddo was of assistance in locating bomber 
forces scattered over a large area. 

e* IFF Device 

The Anericans did not shut off their IFF over German 
territory. 2*ho Germans used their radar unit Freya-D to wake 
the device radiate. Measurements and tracking were possible 
up to 280 miles, 1 

f. Mofcecrologioal Observation Planes 

The cipher system used by the met recce planes could be 
read and their transmissions D/fc"d. The interception of this 
traffic gavo m^ny advanced warnings of US bomber incursions- 202 
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Reporting Center 4 was one and the same with 26th Com- 
pany of LH Regt 352. In this unit, the tactical warnings 
from signal intelligence were coordinated with reports from . 
the German radar and observation services . Immediate warnings 
wer$ flashed to fighter units. Air Forces, and to civilian 
air raid defense officials. (See chart 5-1*) 

■ 

33. Communications within hS Regt 352— LK Regt 352 
maintained" excellent signal coixtounicat ions despite frequent 
moves and general military reverses • Direct telephone lines 
vers maintained between the Regiment and its units and to 
the local Air Forces and tactical units in its vicinity « 2 °5 
(See chart 5-15) Moreover , the regiment had its own private 
tele- type system to all headquarters, the equipment being 
fcoth plain text and enciphered (G-Schreiber) variety. 20 ' ........ 

(See chart 5-16) A radio network was superimposed on the \ 
other means of communication, within which the Enigma was 
used for security. 2 °5 (See chart 5-17) 

■ 

•m 

39. Results of LW Rest ?52 The strategic importance 
of I,H Regt .352 "and the units that preceded it may be illus- 
trated by the accompanying diagram from the Seabourne report. 
(Bee chart ; 5-18) The signal intelligence units in the South 
reconstructed the complete allied air order of battle from ' 
signal Intelligence enemy traffic and kept it up to date. 

On. the tactical side the Signal Intelligence Service did 
a superb job of keeping the tactical units and civilian de- 
fense agencies Informed of allied bomber attacks. Col. Hans , 
Porster, FAF, Chief of the Air Raid Warning Service for 
Germany j .stated that "auprises out of the South rarely oc- 
cur red. ,,20& 
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40. History from 1940 to 1943 — In May 1940, soon after 
Norway was invade d, a group of signal intelligence personnel 
was sent from Husura to Oslo, Norway to set up the nucleus of 
signal intelligence activity in the Hforth. The new unit, 
W-Leit 5, had as its mission evaluation and the supervision 
of any intercept units assigned to Norway. Its counnifcraents 
vers all Morse and R/T circuits of the RAP Coastal Coimnand 
operating against the Vest Coast of Norway and all traffic 
originating in the North See « rea. The first intercept and 
D/F unit W-Stelle~25 was set up at tfrondheiro-Skatval during 
the 3ame month. 210 V-Ctelle 25 covered mainly the Morse and 
B/fc of 18 Group Coastal Command. W-Stelie 25 uoved to 
Stavanger at the end of August. 

By the end of 1940 » 3rd Battalion Air Signals Regiment 5 
had been formed and included tf-Leit 5 (an intercept unit), 
9 LTf Regt 5 at Noerland and U-Stelle 22 at Bus sum in Schleswig 
Holstein. The 3rd Battalion of LN Ke#t 5 covered 13 and ltf 
Groups Coastal Oomnand and the high frequency R/T of fighters 
based in Northern U.K. Beacons and Meteorological traffic . 
were intercepted and Coastal Command Syko was read at Husum.^ll 



tfhen the fighter units of the RAF converted fro*m EF to 
7HF B/T in April 1941, a very fruitful source of intelligence 
dried up on the Germans untM they could be equipped with 
proper receivers. It developed that they never were. 

By the end of the year oil Signal Intelligence units were 
subordinated to LB Regt 5 and included 4 Adcock D/F's and 
5 intercept installations. 

Teletype lines wer^ la:^A to ??aoal and German Air Force 




exchanges at Oslo as well as to Berlin, Hus-% and Boerland. 

An important development during 1942 was the organization 
of D/F Ease Atlantic , a -series of D/P stations at Bcdo, Orlandetj 
Noerland, Busum in Ger^^ny, and Brest in France. The main 
function of the B/F base was the P/F ing of the aircraft of 
15 Group Coastal Coraiu&nd on convoy escort and other units on 



ant i- submarine patrol . 
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Thr srd battalion of ZX ne;;t 5 added the 8th intercept 
company in the fall of 1942. W-Leit 5 vas redesignated 
14 /LN Fegt 5 and V-22 became 15/LN Eegt 2. 

Intercept coverage was expanded to include all Morse and 
R/T in the North Se&i the Iceland bases and North Sea convoys, 
but operations in general were hampered by bad atmosphere. 

The listening service in the Worth remained fairly stable 
throughout 19 J *3- Excellent results were gained from D/P Base 



Atlantic, mid coverage was extended to include the traffic 




of coiir:! er planes operating between Sweden and England. 

41. Hist o ry fr om 19 44 to 1945 - - The year 1944 brought 
about a general reorganization oF^the entire Oerraan Air Force 
Signal Intelligence Service. The units in Norway were renamed 
as follows: 




14/LN He«t 5 became l/LN Abt 
3/LN Regt 5 became 2/LN Abt 35 L 5 
9 AH IteSt 5 became Abt 355 

13 AN Eegt 2 became 5/LK Abt 557 

tf-S telle 10, che conti'oi station within Germany for 
Korvegian units was renamed Leitstelle der FunJcauf Iclfi rung. A 
mobile radio intelligence unit wa3 set up in Norway a 3 an 
an i - .i- invasion measure. 21* 

2 AN A °t 355 was moved from Bardufoss to Hoi den because of 
poor reception. 

D/F Base Atlantic lost its left wing when Brest fell to the 
allies, and its 3vanik base when Northern Norway was evacuated. 23 

The VIC 1 experiments that dated from 1941 were finally 
dropped for technical reasons. Good intelligence was gleaned 
from the Morse traffic of Coastal Command and US and British 
bomber units, E/I traffic was picked up when allied units 
approached the Norwegian coast. 

An important source of intelligence on the North Sea con- , 
voys we a the traffic of long range recce and carrier aircraft. 2 " 

42. Summation of activity in the Worth -- The German Air 
Force Signal Intelligence Service in Norway was a fairly suc- 
cessful organization when one considers the bad atmospherics 
in the region and the difficulty experienced- by the units in 
the Worth in obtaining proper equipment. 

No raajor land action or air offensive was ever carried out 
by the Allies in the North, so the German Signal Intelligence 
effort in the Worth was a side show in comparison with German 
signal Intelligence operations on the Western and Eastern fronts. 
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43 . Introduction — The central crypt&nalytic bureau 
of tb£ Air" Force ' wEIch both directed and carried on the 
crypt-analysis fox* that organisation was Section E of the 
Signal Intelligence Agency (Chi-Stelle) . The organization 
and functions of that section have already been described 
in Chapter III and will not be further treated here* This 
chapter describes rather the systems studied by the German 
Air Force cryptanalysts . It is divided into sections ac- 
cording to the countries whose systems are discussed. In 
each section, the? systems studied will be listed, and brief 
ly consented upon* 

In general j the cryptanalysts appeared to feel their 
efforts did not receive the consideration they deserved. 
For instance, Specialist (Regierungs Rat Dr.) Voegele. 
Chief of the C r y p t ana ly t i c Section (Section E), declared 
that the primary object of intercept was traffic analysis 
and evaluation and that cryptanalysis was considered of 
secondary importance* He complained that he never wa3 
allowed any say in the allocation of the intercept tasks- 
Re further found fault with the traffic which he did re- 
ceive , pointing out that he frequently was passed eight 
or nine versions of the same message. 220 The denial to 
the cryptanalysts of a voice in directing coverage is 
noted by Technical Sergeant Jering of the Signal Intel- 
ligence Agency as well: 

n A great difficulty which existed was that the 

Referat could exercise no definite Influence on the 

number or location of Intercept receivers covering 

■ 

■ 
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traffic in which it was interested." 221 




In choosing the location of cryptanalytic units the 
Germans followed the principle of going as far forward 
possible. On the Western Front and in the Mediterranean 
area immed lately exploitable Allied systems such as the 
bomber code, the aircraft reporting code, STtKO and REEOH 
were worked on in the field battalions. On the Eastern 
Front the Battalions of Air Signals Regiment 353 carried 
on the current analysis of Russian 2, 3, and 5 figure 

terns » 

All naaterial impossible of solution in the 
returned to the Chi -S telle for research. 
S telle carried on the analysis of United 
systems, M-209 research, the recovery of 
ent Telegraph Code and research on the AM-2 
Russian 5-figure material which was incapable of solution 
in the field was studied by the Chi-Stelle* 



sys- 



field was 

the Chi- 



Thus, 
states strip 
the War Depart - 

(SIGABA) . 



44. 



M-209 



Successes ^fth g« S» Syste 

According 





a. 





oe 



read 



M-209 was first 
The Germans aver- 



r 



in March or April 19^4. 
aged 6r8 days of currency each month on the West- 
ern Front, 1-2 days In the Mediterranean area. 
A ,T iay chart" was captured in October 19^4, giving 
the Germans 26-27 days of currency, 

Voegele claimed 22 -hours as hJ3 organization* s 
be3t time on the complete solution of an M-209 

The average time 



lag was 8-10 days due 
traffic . 





Eventually, 
M-209 which was 



system. Tne average 
to the delay in receiving 
the Air Force dropped 
performed by the Army. 

Ludwig claimed that the M-209 traffic of 
the U. 8th Fighter Command (65th, 66th, and 
67th wings), which carried administrative in- 
formation and particulars about the Mustang 
fighter, was broken in February 19^4 by the 
Army Signal Evaluation Center of Signal Intel- 
ligence Regiment 5 (TJAAS 5) at St* Germaine, 
France. After the invasion, battle losses of 
the 101st Airborne Division were read. Ludwig 
also named the 9th Air Defense Corasand and 9th 
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Engineer C ommaxid as units -whose traffic uas read. 
The reading of a XXIX TAC M-209 message helped 
tip-off an offensive in the Aachen area *<&3 

The analysis of the M-209 was made more 
difficult when each army and command began using 
separate settings* V^egele's discussion on the 
Germany * analysis of the M-209 included the fol- 
lowing requisites for solution of the daily 
machine settings: 

a. Two messages vhere part of the plain 

text could be asssumed and superimposed. 

b. Message vith mistakes later re -encipher- 
ed in correct system and key. 50 or 60 
letters of decipherment vere necessary 
to obtain a 12 -hour setting. 

The German Air Force's traffic totals for 
solution vere about 100 per day in the 



; 

J 
I 



1 i 
i 



Vfent. The Mediterranean Area averaged 4p mes- 
sages por day."* 




S t v 1 p Section E vest of the Chi-Stelle"-' read 

3y3fe jns th»? Southern Route Strip System, (indicator CEKEB) 

as early as May 19^2, Voegele described this as 
a 30 strip system. The introduction of a device 
increasing the security and a gradual reduction 
in traffic volume forced the discontinuance of . 
uork on this system. The Germans estimated 200 
nessajes per day as the minimum requisite for 
solution of a strip cipher with channel eliraina- 
t.l:,:\. Voegele said it required t\ro months 
* to bre^:£ a strip system using hand methods, but 
t:>3 eventual use of IBM mac Mnory cut the time 
to from two to four veelcs. 22 ' 

The German solution of the CEISEIB strip ci- 
pher uas very straightforward. They first found 
the 15 letter period and machined the traffic on 
this basis- A depth of 80 passages of parallel 
construction was needed to reconstruct the 100 
strips j of which 30 vere used each day. 
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or k inf. 



8j£h AjJ. 
y oyce and 

0 ode's 



A few messages were read 6 weeks, after 
channel elimination was introduced in 19^3, 
but the traffic fell off 

A system vith indicators XOOjEB ou the 
Southern Route could not fee read."-* 

Section 3S Vest read an M-y'i system with 
the indicator lIRSAIi from the summer of 19^2 
until December ly*o. 2 2° 



( 

I 

4 

\ 



One day's Atlontic-Ferry-Houte traffic 
of 60 messages was deciphered by the 16th 
Company, LK" Segt 3 (later part of 3rd Battalion 
LK Se&t 351)* The evaluation section cons Itor- 
ed it unimportant and the project was dropped,** 1 

In February 19^ 9 the Aircraft Reporting 
Code was broken by loth Company LH Regt 3 in 
Angers due to the -<.arge volume of traffic. , 



? l:p tit}, decipherment was possible with 150 
Messages per day. 2 - 72 

The Air*:? aft Movement Code was solved and 
read currently 'after the fall of 19^2. Variants, 
changes every 12 hours, and separate British 
and U.S. editions of systems made the problem ? 
increasingly difficult. When the code refused 
to yield to machine methods during ths summer 
of 1944, thg solution waf5 considered no longer , 
possible.^* x 

Lt. Ludvig of Ghi-Sielie Section B (Evalua- 
tion West) claimed thac tae Bomber Code was 
nearly always solved by oi'ypt analysis when 
necessary. Very often the Chi -S telle Section 
received copies from aircraft shot down at 

and applied them to the next day's 

The fact Lhat the codes were gcod 
hours of one day until 1800 hours 



night 
traffic, 
from 1800 



■1 
■1 



of the nex£.,d&y made for an ideal compromise 



situation..*-' 
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War The one -part code feature of the War Depart* 

gepa r t ma ji t uaant Telegraph code (indicator TBIMA) greatly 
^ele graph facilitated solution. The edition introduced 
CocTe in October 19^3 had yielded 12,000 groups by 

Ilay 19M and vas absolutely current after Feb- 
ruary 19^5 « 2 35 

DPC DFC-17 was captured in the Mediterranean 

"( gTvls ion area and helped in the eventual solution of 
gTeTgToge) DFC ' s 19, 23, 28, and 29. 3 

The Germans placed no importance to the 
"fl" /"g roups security of ths "Q" groups. As with the Bomber 

Cede, cop leg vere recovered from shot down 
aircraft .3 





R adio ^oegele spoke of a "6 letter indicator" 

Retype system between the USA and Africa 
from April to ft 0ctober 19^ - The system was 
never read. 2 3^ 

Jones The Gerctans never succeeded in soljrj&g 

jgempr a te tha U£? Jones Template map gpid syste 





Conv erter Voegele of Section 2 and German Air Force 

, ^iTpG " Sigpal Intelligence Agency a£ft£es categorically 
yTrrfhF5Tr\ that the ABA was not broken. 2 ^ 0 Lt. Ludirig, 

Section B, *Jhose knowledge uas mainly hearsay, 
daisied arsiy experts considered AM 2 (Gersan 
designation for the ABA) breakable up to the 
end of the var, but he never heard of any 
success r 



45. 



Systems 



RAF Four- The RAF four figure system was an enciphered 

Figure two part code used by the RAF for point-to-point 

communication between units and airfields. The 
descriptions of this code in theTICOM documents 
are given in much greater detail than for other 
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systems; hence the code is more fully discussed 
h^e. Tke Germans be^an vork on the system late 
in 1939 ^cid w^re in a position to read the system 
v;lth increasing ease f;"om March iy4o until 1 No von 
'^er 19^2. when a code book change resulted in re- 
ducing tho amount of traffic read to fragments- . 
Interception was stopped in the summer of 19^. 

Pour- figure traffic originating in Great 
Britain 7a3 HW^ted on at Votsdam-Mar stall without 




any succ saa.*-'" Xt was in tho Mediterranean area 

that a £mall cuno^f.U of vork vas done in Septe 
1940 at Taormlns y Sicily, and later at Athens . 
The Ger:aan Air J-'oroc surmounted many diff icultie 
dm'ing this pezvod; going through two code book 
changer and encipherer *iit changes at times every 
three \:c seven 0. ? -ys. Traffic totals varied from 
600 per day dur.-.ig the heaviest to 100 per day 
immediately bejtv ^ the Germans discontinued srork 
on the problem, \"he knowledge gained from the 

basis for 





roup figure encipneroa c^ae rorraea 
evaluation for the re^t cf the war, 

Ts.e basir; bocl: of RAP fl s enciphered code 
systeir. vas a c\;» part co<\? of 10,000 groups. The 
key "table" val j. bock of ^00 pages, 20 lines 
on a page, and !"i fv^~di£ii. key groups on a 
line. Each lijfj ,iad a four digit indicator 
ani as ther^r w,s no column ct ordinate s, the en- 
c ipherment alv '<,ys began e a tho beginning of the 
line. Th'-j lii?.e Indicators wer«e enciphered by a 
separate table oi' 100 groups ard appeared as the 
second r^roup nf Jae enciphered message. The first 
z\ro di:;:ic:> of ths firot ^ou^ rrade up the control 
for Vne indicator enc iphenaent; the third and 
fourth vere ni;ils . The conversion from plain 
cods to ciphe:* ^as made by subtracting the code 
fronr the key/' 1 ' 44 
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Given sufficient traffic, the inherent 
weakness of this key system soon manifested 
itself* During the early stages of analysis, 
when the line indicators were not enciphered, 
overlapping messages could be identified. 

On the 2^th and jjlst of December 1941, 
unenciphered messages were transmitted, com* 
promising many groups in the basic book. 

Af ter> the indicators were enciphered, 
stereotyped traffic made possible overlapping 
by external cipher "hits/ 1 The beginning groups 
of the overlapping messages were always some 
multiple of five apart, and aetting up of the 
overlaps were facilitated by the fact that en* 
cipherment always began at the beginning of the 
line. The "hits" were indexed by machine, and 
their validity tested by the use of ^known high . 
frequency differences in the code, ^ 

Orce ih<* messages were overlapped, the 

highly stereotyped context made stripping the 
T/»: easy. 

The reconstruction of the indicator key 
had to wo.*t until overlaps wore set up. Every 
message that directly overlapped had the same 
underlying indicator. Therefore, by arbitrarily 
assigning 0000 as the value for the first plain 
indicator, all others that followed could be 
stripped on a relative basis and reduced to the 
same terms. The German relative table of indi- 
cate? key was just as good for practical purposes 
as the British prime table. 

The delay between interception and. decipher- 
ing was between two and fourteen days. 24 ' 
Sykq The Royal Air Force Uaval Code was the basic 

Cards book of an enciphered code system of which the 

Syko Card was the encipherment. A copy of tha 
basic code was recovered from /■* Wellington shot 
down over Velhemshaven in September 1939* The 
British did not seriously alter the code for the 
duration of the war.' 

■ 
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The daily reciprocal enciphering table was 
being reconstructed by February 1940. Messages 
on the daily table could be read by 1600-1700 
hours. The introduction of several cards a day 
complicated the solution slightly, but 40 
sages sufficed to sblve a single card. 

The traffic, which contained information 
concerning British and Axis convoys , submarine 
naval vessels, and meteorological reports s 



lea- 



averaged between 80 and 3^0 messages .? 

Rekoh first appeared in 1942-1943 an^ 
simply a non -reciprocal Syko. 
traffic was nec 



246- 



than with Syko 




i 




Slightly more 
omplish solution 



The Aircraft Reporting Code replaced Syko 
and Rekoh in July 19*3 used by reconnai 

sance planes in the West, l6th 



Co 



in Ange 

ETA 



solved the systen 



LN Re 
194 




t 




ipany 
in February 
frequency changes , and hourly 
barometric pressure broadcasts assisted the 
initial break-in. 

The Aircraft Reporting Code had a particular 
importance in that it. afforded a crib into UCO 
(the ground/air meteorological code ) . It was 
broken by cribbing the pressure reports from the 
Aircraft Reporting Code ♦ The fixed Signal Intel- 
ligence station at Husura carried on this work* 



Lack of intercept In the 
tion to the met orib. 2 50 



last days confined 



The Aircraft Movement Code was used on ferry 
ghts from Tokoradi to India and totalled about 



500 messages 
pronounceable 



changed every 
12 hours • W ■ 



hours 



The system was com 
code words, which i 
at first and later 



every 

Leit, Southeast 3 in Athens began w< 
on it in the fall of 1942, and reading stopped 
in February 1944 when too many variants made 
solution impossible. 2 51 
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Slidex 



A three letter code with serial numbers 
in clear and repeated Indicators passed between 
tha DK and stations on the Belgian -French border 
The Germans never solved It anfl assumed It to be 




on administrative or supply syste 

Pages of tha Bomber Code, used jointly by 
RAP and U5AAF, uera obtained from a crashed 
aircraft in November or recember 1942. Itoo 
weeks later the Germans vere reading the system 
cryptana lytically * Traffic averaged 150-200 
18 s sages per day t/lth 600 per day as high* 300 
tessages yielded 50-60# of the values « Letters 
and numbers from messages containing spellers or 
frequency information afforded the daily break-in. 

The code cb&ngsd <fiaily at 0300 and could be 
broken during the DS day raids assd used to decode 
RAP traffic during tbs night ojperatigas • This 
conflicts tfith Lt* LudHig*s account* 2 " Luduig . 
gives 1800 hours as the tide the code van changed. 
She members of the US 8th Air Force yere the day 
time unf or tuna t e s tfho had their traffic decoded 
on the basis of code values 



covered during the 
RAP raid the previous night o*^* 

Slide* tras a digraphic substitution system 
used in the army and air support networks * The 
coordinates of the substitution table changed 
d£ily, but offered no great problem to tha German 

Air Force cryptanalysta. 

The 3rd Battalion, Signal Intelligence 
Regiment West (later LW Regt 351) began work 
on Slides in May 1943 at Bougival, near Paris 9 
iftuch progress was made during the pre -invasion 
"Spartan** exercises in Britain, and by ths> time 
tha Allies invaded, the Signal Intelligence 
Evaluation Center (HAAS 5 of the Army) of the 
Signal Intelligence Regiment 5 (Xoiaa 5 of the ■ 
Army) and 14/3 (W-Leit 3) bad had sufficient 
experience to break the system operationally * 
The daily strips were recovered by 0700-0900 
hours ^ The traffic averaged 15-40 messages per 

day 
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Work upon this system was toe gun toy the 
Signal Intelligence Agency of the Supreme 
Command Armed Forces (OKW/Chi) Id Slay 1939 and 
given to the Luftwaffe In August 1939 • The 
traffic, containing mainly casualty and admini- 
strative 



tonth. 



information, averaged 200 messages per 
The Germans considered the system of c 
small importance In the last years of the war. 2 * 6 

The India Code was an unen ciphered 4 -letter 
code transmitted In 5-letter groups* Section E 
at least partialis read this traffic until the 
end of the war„^57 

The toaslc book of this 4*-digit enciphered 
code system was captured in Bergen, Norway in 
June 1940* Air attaches In the Hear Bast, Portu- 
gal , Sweden and Switzerland used the syste 
Switzerland was always one table behind the others * 
Voegele, of Chi-Stelle Section E, received a 
photostat copy and began work on the system. 
Traffic was exchanged with 005$ and GKtf, the total 
volume being about 100 messages per month* 

Two tables with indicator patterns CVCVC 
and VCVCV (where V » vowel and C s consonant) * 
were used, and tooth were toroken most successfully 
In 1940-41 when the tables changed quarterly. 
The date breaks occurred at Intervals of . 



between six weeks to two months* . 

Work on the Inter -Departmental Cipher was 
stopped in 1943^ecause the decodes were useless 
to evaluation . s 5° 

The Bentley Code was used by British Over- 
seas Airways and was copied from South Africa, 
Southeast Africa, Egypt and Syria* During. the 
war, about five hundred 5-letter groups beginning 
with Y were added. One encipher men t far con- 
fidential administrative traffic was added during 
the winter of 1942-43 m The solution was so simple 
that Voegele used it to train beginners In crypt- 
analysis, and the whole project was dropped in 
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1944 because ^ valuation was no longer interested?59 

The solution of enciphered meteorological 
messages was not the responsibility of the Chi* 
S telle, but hgs undertaken to assist the weather 
service (the Signal Weather Monitoring Service 
or WENUEB) „ The Chi-Stelle 30lved the British 
Main Weather Code in Aprils 1940 sod turned the 
keys over to WEKUEB at Gliadst?, near Potsdam* 
In April 19*2, ths Signal Heather Monitoring 
Service received the solution of a five -figure 
Middle East uoatfcsr cipher from ti-Lelt Southeast * 
Systems in the Atlantic Area carrying the in- 
dicators "Whist" and "Tooth" vers worked on by 
the S ign&l Weather Monitoring Service without 
success . 2t>0 

Lt. Luduig, of Chi-Stelle Section E, recalled 
the solution of a British single transposition 
cipher, involving a ten column rectangle* The 
system changed every Thursday at 2400 hours Hhen 
the nau &ey word was transmitted in the previous 
system; 

The Germans had no success with double 
transposition despite notebooks captured at 
Leras and during the early days of the Normandy 
invasion ♦ They did not find any s sages of 
the same length in the sase toy. 2 

Many attempts uere mad© to get Into this 
system, but ^orkjejas discontinued as the Germans 
considered the TTPEX machine unbreakable 
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6. Cryptography of Soviet Systems- 
v i th the transmitted test appearing 



of Soviet Systems — Code in various 

as numbers u&s 

used almost exclusively by the Soviet Air Force o 2& 3 Each 
Air Army did its oun code compilation and had its own rules 
for use. Therefore, the following definitions of Soviet 
codes are extreme ly general and attempt only to describe 
types of codes , not specific systems: 
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a. The table was a cryptographic device comprised of 
letters and words In a predetermined form, usually a square 
or rectangle vXth number coordinates, security was enhanced 
by using variable coordinates that could be changed by the 
use of sliding strips or by the use of di graphic substitution 
enciphering tables 

b. The code table (Signaltafel) 

The code table ma a highly specialised medium for 
use in air/grouSST communication. The vocabulary Has highly 
stereotyped and limited to met reports, landing and tato-off 
ilata, etc. 

c * Ths code book gas the principal cryptographic 
medium of ths soviet "Air Force, especially in the ground 
organization. The Bussians used all variations from SEall 
one opart books to teo-part books ttith up to 30,000 values. 
Extra security could be gained with an additive encipher me nt 
of the basic code. 2 " 



47 » Successes tsrlth Soviet Systems — During the period 
1937-1939, tne Germans gained valuable experience during 
Soviet maneuvers. The traffic passed ^as mainly practice 
and duimav* but formed a foundation for later analysis. Pur 

the 

code 
most 



iy, but formed a foundation for later analysis 
Ing the soviet Occupation of Poland in September 1939 
fterm»£3 had almost 100 percent success vith *0SK>5/ T a 
system t?ith a digraphio substitution encipherment, the 
common Soviet Air syst© 

Durin g the Fin nish Campaign (1939 and 1940) the Ger- 
mans concentrated their best cryptaaalysts in Chi -St© lie 
Section E 1 (Russian cryptanalysis) and unbroken material 
vent to the Chi-stelle via teleprinter During this period 
tpo an fl three, figure Soviet traf fic gag completely broken 
" OKK-5 1 x?as 9 p per cent read ,, and co ns ideyable success was 
attained on t~ 




add itive enciphered code system used by 

The Soviets ^revamped their cryptographic setup after 
the Finnish Campaign. The Germans captured working directions 
to Soviet code and cipher officers that made only the barest 
reference to codes and ciphers being solved. The directions 
called for a general increase in cryptographic security. 
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cipher officers, 
their mistakes,, 



"High Command of Soviet Cryptography * may not have 
their compilation errors to subordinate code and 

but they did take strong measures to correct 



strong 

sthcds of distribution instead of 



they 
Regional 

widely held systems 9 the shortening of effective periods , 
the abolition of one-part books 7 and the complication of 
enciphering technique wa3?e all introduced « 

These changes did not hot tor the Germans too much. 
They were able to follow step by step the Russian modifier- - R 
tions; as the changes were not too radical they "kept pace.* 2fc ° 

1st Lt, W 0 Verthar claims that a captured Soviet cipher 
ta chine nas examined bv the Signal Intelligence Agency in 

expand upon this -2o9 



by 

He did not, however. 



Standard o 

Soviet S y a te rns « — Tn 
form of fEe" 




rocedure 
ov 



in deal In 
svsEe 



were first 
size of the 



^Sbl© 
tade o 



with 
s cased on soma 

or frequency counts 




case or sovxet sy 
, "statistical pictures" 
This procedure would usually reveal the 
cipher unit (2, 3, or 4 figure ), The next step 
the number of tables Involved and reduce the 

the table o 



T7as to deduce 

statistical picture dorm to the actual size of 
This 



involved the elimination of Indicator groups, "dummy" 
elements / and any clear numbers that appeared in the cipher 
text . 

table with coordinates was 

ms in order, 
in which use was 



used 



In the event a simple code 
, a simple book reconstruction job 

The more complicated table systems, 
tade of several tables with coordinates that Here cyclically 
shifted or chosen from a 10 by 10 square, unique in its rows 
and columns (latin square), through the use of Indicators, 
were solved by concentrating on each table as a separate 
entity. Naturally, those that stood out in the original 
frequency distributions were attacked first. Then, as so- 
lution of the tables progressed with relative page and row 
column designations, the designations were equated and the 
entire indicator, page and coordinate system could be recon- 
structed o 

Soma traffic could be read with these relative coordin- 
ates, but the reduction to prims values was very important* 
The shifting coordinates were often based on a latin square, 
or upon the cyclic variation of the same sequence or sequences , 
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The sooner this pattern could be isolated the sooner the 
entire system fell apart* 2 ' 0 

The Soviets used 5 -figure additive systems on high 
echelon circuits including some one time pads upon which the 
Germans did not vast© any time. In the case of non-one 
time additives ( "universal bloclmots") , however, the situa- 
tion was quite different. 1st Lt. Tferther's account slums 
that the indicators were not enciphered . Overlaps were 
easily thrown together, flags of differences made up, col- 
umns equated, additive stripped and basic fifide recovered 
whenever sufficient traffic was available. 2 ' 1 



49* Successes gith s ystems of other nations « — 

a*,. Lithuania* The Lithuanians used a grid system which 



was very insecure. Lithuanian traffic was read by Section E 
of the Chi-Stelle from 1938 until the Red Army entered 
Lithuania in the summer of 193 9 • 

The Lithuanians used a ten by ten square In which th£ 
test was written out from left to right. A ten by ten grid 
with 25 cut-out cells was superimposed and the letters in 
the cells read off from left to right as cipher text. The 
grid was shifted four times to encompass the 100 letters in 
the underlying square. In the event a message was less than 



a hundred letters it was padded out by repeating the signa 
ture 



b. Rumania s (1) 1st Lt. Wertber worked on Rumanian 



Air Force Cipher material in Budapest in the Spring of 1939* 
He described it as a simple transposition system. A few 
days after he submitted a report that the system was about 
to break, he was recalled to the Chi-Stelle. Werthsr be-* 
lleves that the interference was deliberate and political. 
It is significant that the Hungarians later bought ths sys- 
tem . 2 73 (2) Werther claimed that the Rumanian Police Cipher 
was so simple that the Germans considered it camouflaged 
treason. Exact information go Germn troop movements was 
transmitted in this system „ 2 
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c. Yugoslavia: The Germans had no difficulty solving 
the Yugoslav Air Cipher and had currency on the system when 
the campaign against Yugoslavia started. The system was 
composed of lexicographic tables with 30 columns and 60 lines. 
The line and column coordinates were at first non-rahdom and 
later random. 2 ' 5 

d. Prance: Werther recalled a French code book enciphered 
with short periodic additives. Though it Yielded very slowly 

to solution, the Germans read the system. 2 '^ 

e. Carpatho-Ukraine: Five letter monoaiphabetic sub- 
stitution messaggg. were read in Budapest* The security of the 

cipher was nil. 

f . Poland: The German Air Force started work on 
Polish traffic a few weeks before Poland was invaded. A few 
take-off and landing reports were the only messages read. 

1st lit. Werther of LN Regt 353 saw a captured Polish 
two-part code book, whigk 0 was made up of some 2000 values 
and was non-alphabetic . 

g. Czechoslovakia: Voegele began work on Czech material 
in 1937. Five letter air messages, of which a good bit were 
practice traffic, were read. A few tactical transposition 
messages were solved. Voegele believed the bulk of unsolved 
Czech material to be machine cipher. 2 ™ 

h. Spain: To the best of l3t Lt. Werther f s knowledge 
the Spanish jR§&£ transmitted their traffic almost exclusively 
in the clear. 200 
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I* Turkish Air Forces Turkish systems fell in three 
categories s (l) Periodic substitution system uhich changed 
monthly ims broken In two hours * (2; tfaenciphered 
alphabetic code book,, (3) Single transposition enciphered 
weather reports,, 

Voegele considered Turkish material extremely simple* 
He never bothered tfith it but turned it over to subordinates 
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50. In troduc tiga . - * The liaison of the German Air 
Force Signal intelliger.ee Service with other agencies engaged 
in signaJ. intelligence activities vbs effective. The over- 
all allocation cf problems and spheres of activity was 
divergent and each service concentrated on its own commit- 
ments. At the high levels of command, the Supreme Command 
of the Armed Forces, the OKW, exercised a control over 
German security measures , but permitted each service of the 
Wehrraacht to worlc out its own techniques and policy in its 
signal intelligence vorJc against foreign countries. . When- 
ever problems overlapped between the services further down 
the chain of command, full technical information and intelli- 
gence- was exchanged. 



51 Relations with the Supreme Command of the Armed 
Forces, OKW 7— The relationship between OKI-/ and the Air 
Force High Command, the OXL, was decided upon at a series 
of conferences held in Berlin in October and November 19^, 
presided over by the head of OKW/Chl and. attended by R 
representatives of the four services { OKW, OKH, and 0KL}. 2d -> 
The German Air Force operated independently of the Wehrmacht 
in matters of its intelligence activities against the Allies. 
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Liaison was carried on at lower levels where necessary 0 
Close cooperation existed between Gen SJafue II and security 
Group IV, Gen Bafue III of the Air Force and OKW In regard 
to German security and cryptography. On the upper level tho 
head of cryptographic development at the Chi -S telle of OKW 
worked in collaboration trifch the compilation departments of 
Army, Havy and Air Force. To test its own systems the Air 
Force maintained its own cryptanalytic security section in 
Gen HaPue III, but submitted its cryptographic materials to 
OKW/Bhi for re view. 2 yb 

It Is significant that Lt. Col. Frledrich, head of the 
Air Force Chi-Stelle, said during interrogation that he had 
never read one "activity report of GKtf/Chl." In regard to 
any "very important signal materials" from OKW, .Friedrloh 
said- he stopped reading them as they were of no interest to 



52. Relations with the Army High Command » OEH. — Rela- 
tions between OKL Signal Intelligence Service and tHe Army 
were on the whole quite good. The actual, problems worked 
on by the two organizations were distinct, but results, reports 
and information were exchanged, and periodic meetings were 
held in order to discuss techniques and experience. Collabor- , 
ation before suspected large Allied moves was especially close.' 

The 3rd Battalion of LK Regt 353 on Southern sector of 
Russian front collaborated with Signal Intelligence Regiments 
1 and 8 (KOBA 1 and 8) of the Army. Liaison officers were 
exchanged and evaluation closely coordinated. German Air 
Force Signal Intelligence Service often helped fill In the 
gaps through their work on the air armies when the Soviet 
land array observed radio silence. 

286 ® 57 PP 7-8 
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The army employed a large number of search receivers- 
Any air frequencies were immediately passed to the Air 
Force, thereby saving the Air Force time- vas ting search 
t/ork.2o9 In "the West, LN Regt 351 fed its results to 
Commander-in-Chief of Army Group Vest* 

53 • Relations vith the Navy High Command, OKM . — In 
contrast to its relations vith the army, the German Air 
Force Signal Intelligence Service had many actual problems 
in common vith the signal intelligence service of the Cferman 
navy. Both services attached a liaison officer to* the Wing 
(Fliegerkorps) in Athens to coordinate the dally situation 
reports for the meetings of the general staff. Oving to 
his lack of experts,' the admiral commanding German Naval 
Forces in the area turned over to the Air Force personnel 
and equipment for radar monitoring* 290 

The Navy vas very much interested in the vork 3rd 
Battalion of UI Kegt 353 did on the air arm of the Soviet 
Black Sea Fleet* Accordingly, the Battalion kept the 
Navy informed on everything it received concerning the 
Red Navy- The Air Force Signal Intelligence vas able to 
give the navy intelligence on the disposition of the some 
180 planes of the Black Sea seaplane force. Of special 
importance vas Russian air recce traffic, vhich vhen inter* 
cepted, constituted a varning of impending Soviet action 
against German convoys in the area. 

Much the same situation existed in the northern sector. 
The 1st Battalion of LN Regt 353 put an E/T unit aboard the 
Prinr : Eugen to monitor Soviet air units of the Baltic Fleet, 

LN Abt 355 in Norvay had direct vire lines to Naval 
Headquarters in Oslo, over vhich intercept information con- 
cerning RAF Coastal Command and Atlantic convoys vas 
passed. 291 
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54.. Relations with Weather Service (WENUEB) « — The 
oni tor lug of allied weather networks was not a pr i mar y 
commitment of German Air For ce Signal Intelligence Service 
as the leather service (WEHUEB) maintained its own inter- 
cept and analytic facilities. The German Air Force was, 
however, able to augment the weather service's coverage 
and analysis, and Signal Intelligence sources of weather 
information became increasingly important as Allied pressure 
cut down the activities of German weather recce aircraft. 

A liaison officer ( a technical sergeant) from the. 
weather service was attached to Section B of the Chi -S telle. 
This qan-ftom mftda^ regular trips to the intercept units, 
Instructing them in the significance of weather messages* 
.He reported to the Chief Weather Officer on all weather 
frequencies not being covered by Signal Intelligence Service 
and any Incidental weather Intelligence. 2 92 

55 • Relations with Goer lng's Research Bureau (For . 
&hungsamt» abbreviated^FAj * - — The only contact 1 between 
FA and the German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service 
seemed to be at periodic general meetings attended by 
representatives of all branches, although there was an 
occasional exchange of raw traffic between the two agencies .293 
Friedrich said that Voegele met with representatives of other 
agencies (FA included) to discuss cryptanalytics* 

56. Relations with other Axis powers 

a. Japan. — Voegele, principal cryptanalyst of the 
German Air Force, visited Berlin twice in 19^2 in an attempt 
to meet with Japanese Colonel Hayashi of the Japanese 
Military Mission in Berlin and discuss cryptographic matters. 
The meetings were prevented by Lt. Col. Kempf, of OXtf/Chi.29* 

b. Finland. — Lt. Col, Friedrich of German Air Force 

Signal Intelligence Service said that there was liaison with 

the Finns on Russian traffic and T/A. There was no liaison 

on matters of c ryp tana ly sis . Detachments from German Air 

Force signal Intelligence worked with the Finns at Mikkeli 
and Sortavala. 2 95 
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Italy,-- A very loose contact existed with the 
Italian Army Signal Intelligence Service. Unimportant 
frequencies of allied and Turkish air forces were ex- 
changed. Personnel of German Air Force Signal Intelligence 
had a very low opinion of the Italian service .296 

d. Hungary. — Collaboration had existed vith the 
Hungarians since before the war. The liaison consisted 

a inly in the exchange of radio intercept, ihe Hungarians 
had no capable cryptanalytic brains and lacked "reliability" 
in the eyes of the Germans. 

The Hungarians attached an intercept company to the 
Eastern front in the Spring of 19^2, but this wag with- 
drawn after a year. In April 19^4 a Hungarian intercept 
company fas again attached within the framework of III 
Abt LK Rogt 35^5. This company lasted until 5 January 19^5, 
when it vas withdrawn to a Hungarian collecting camp. 
The Germans considered it a good intercept unit. 297 
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57 • Subordination to Chief Signal Officer rather than 



) 



to A~2 . — The German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service 



was confronted with the same organization problems that the 
y USA faced in the formation of a cohesive, efficient organi- 

zation . It took five years of war , until Octob er^ 1944 , before / # 
the fairly unified service discussed In this p aper as the ' lJ 

norm emerged 0 

BoWTBe A-2 and the Chief Signal Officer of the German 

Air Force desired control over signal intelligence. The 
German High Command subordinated the service to the Chief 
Signal Officer for operational reasons > although the A-2 was 
the chief recipient of its product. The High Command reasoned 



that the signal Corps could better furnish personnel, equip- 
tent, and signal communication, and thought the A-2 lacked 
the technical know-how necessary to control the actual opera- 
tions of signal intelligence units. Thus, the A-2 advised on 
Intelligence matters but had no control over Signal Intelli- 
gence operations. Signal Intelligence reports to the A-2 
had evolved gradually from technical discussions of circuits, 
new call signs, and such technicalities, to evaluated Intelli- 
gence. German Air Force A-2 "s did not understand the purely 
Signal Corps technicalities, and this fact Influenced the 
final decision in subordinating the signal intelligence 




vice to the Chief Signal Officer* The decision to keep the 
signal Intelligence service Independent of the A-2 was a 
good one for them. Good intercept is a 11* important for the 
operations of any signal intelligence service. The effective- 
ness of the intercept service is determined by whether the 
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enoray^a transmitters can be heard, whether his operators are 
careless, and by many otter strictly technical factors. Since 
all such technical questions of intercept are the province of 
the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, it would appear wipe 
to subordinate the Sigaal Intelligence Service to that Office, 
rather than to the A-2. Signal Intelligence produces what is 
technically possible and not, except in a very general way, 
what the A-2 desires ■ 

■ 

53* C entral iza t ion of operational and adm ini 3 t ra t i ve 
control . — The final organization unified operational and ad- 



ministrative control within the signal intelligence structure 
at all levels of command * Lt* Col, Friedrich 1 s dual capacity 
as head of Gen Nafue III and of the Signal Intelligence Agency 
(LET Abt 350) was the basis of this unification- Friedrich 
could bargain for equipment and other necessities from the 
Signal Corps while at the same time exercising operational 
control over the entire signal intelligence organization, al- 
though he did have a nominal superior In Gen, Klemme, Seniov 
Signal Intelligence Officer* Col, Forster. Chief of the Air 
Raid Warning Service In Germany (FAF Reich) was head of tacti- 
cal air raid warning operations, but he was subordinate to and 
received his orders through the Signal Intelligence Agency* 

The experience of the German Air Force shows that Its 
signal intelligence service had to be independent of outside 
control, equal and not subordinated to other Intelligence 
agencies 0 This unity under Lt* Col, Friedrich, although not 
specifically provided for on paper, did in fact exist and 
was absolutely necessary for operating efficiency, 

59, Organization of the Field Units . — In the final or- 
gan i za t Ion, all the fieTZT unTts were under the operational 
control of the Signal Intelligence Agency, which did not 
delegate Its authority but moved Its various sections to the 
field* On the Russian Front the e^se with which the codes 
could be read, the large distances involved, and the differ- 
ence in operating procedure within each Russian Air Army made 
it more practical to control the Battalions of UJ Regt 353 
locally o Sections En and D split up and moved out to the 
headquarters of the three - battalions , leaving a very small 
party at Chi-Stelle 0 On the fronts operating against the 
western allies the German Air Force decentralized T/A evalua- 
tion by putting Section B°s evaluation personnel at the head- 
quarters of the field units. A certain amount of centrality 
was maintained in the cryptanalysis of higher grade allied 
systems, due to the technical difficulties they presented. 
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The Germans found tactical evaluation to be a low echelon 
problem, to be attacked mainly by the field units. The indi- 
vidual intercept operator and field evaluator were in a posi- 
tion to supply much short tise intelligence that would have 
been lost had traffic been immediately passed to higher eche- 
lons for evaluation. The production of strategic intelligence 
and the coordination of the intercept missions of the field 
units were performed by the personnel remaining at the Chi- 
Stelle at Potsdam, the traffic and operators* logs eventually 
found their way to this agency. 

The distribution of control discussed in the three para- 
graph* above was the German Air Force solution to the problem 
of signal intelligence control, arrived at in the light of its 
particular experience. It would be wrong, however, to apply 
this organization uncritically to our own setup. Each country 
confronts different difficulties; each war presents a different 
geographical and communication problem. 

60. Advantages of a separate Air Force Signal Intelli - 
gence — The advantages or disadvantages of a distinct Air 
Force Signal Intelligence Service must be reviewed in any 
evaluation of the German Service. The organizations of the 
Wehrmacht called for a separate air arm, so when the Air Force 
found it needed signal intelligence it built up its own ser- 
vice without bothering with th<~ details of signal intelligence 
control being centered in a single unit. It has been seen 
(Chapter I) that in the formation of its organisation the 
Air Force fallowed the pattern aLready set by the Army. 

There were faood reasons for a separate Air Force service. 
Some of the problems, of signal intelligence were strictly 
Air Force commitments. The most clear cut example of such a 
commitment is found in the operations against Allied strategic 
bombers. However, a similarly clear cut line of demarcation 
between Air Force and Army commitments could not be drawn in 
operations against tactical Air Forces which operated in con- 
junction with land forces. For example, in the case of Russia, 
the Air Armies were subordinated to Army Groups with which 
they had common communications channels. Furthermore, ground 
support units were liriteed with ground combat units by radio 
circuits. Again, in the West, the land forces and tactical 
Air Forces communicated on both air/ground and point-to-point 
circuits, and the commitments were not exclusively those of 
the Air Force. 

These facts point to the wisdom in establishing a separate 
Air Force service to handle the problems which are of a 
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peculiarly Air Force nature and indicate the necessity for 
signal intelligence units tailor-made for the intelligence 
needs of the Air Force ♦ On the other hand, all the evidence 
underlines the necessity for a central, coordinating agency 
having overall control of signal intelligence matters, and 
making clear cut assignments on problems which inevitably 

overlaP 0 The Germans in fact had machinery set up in OKtf to 
answer this very need, but they did not use it, and cooperation 
between the branches of the Wehrmacht was difficult to achieve. 
Instead of overall control the Germans relied upon liaison 
at various working levels between the signal intelligence * 
services of the Army, Navy, and Air Force' „ OKtf, instead of 
functioning as an agency of overall coordination, restricted 
Itself to the supervision of Wehrmacht cryptographic security 
and the ideal of the separate Air Force Signal Intelligence 
Service, subordinate to a central signal Intelligence Agency 
controlling all the branches was never achieved- 

■ 

61 < Evaluation? of to yman Air Force signal Intelligence 
operations * — The SlgnaT Intelligence Service or the Air Force - 
achieved marked success In its operations in spite of the 
difficulties of organisation o In the exploitation of every 
signal manifestation, the scrutiny of every phenomenon, the 
members of the service showed their advanced conception of 
signal intelligence o 

On the Russian Front, methods remained rather elementary 
due to poor Soviet code and cipher security and primitive 
radio methods „ In the west advanced cipher, communication , 
radio navigational and radar technique forced the Germans to 
rely on advanced T/A methods instaeuof cryptanalysis, and 
these they developed brilliantly. 

The Germans exploited American mistakes to the utmost o 
Our heavy bomber raids were compromised by the tremendous 
volume of radio traffic that started before the raid and con- 
tinued through take off and assembly, by the regularity with 
which routine reports were sent, and by the lax R/T discipline 
of the flying units. Even radio silence was significant, for 
if units remained atolutely quiet the Germans were alerted 
for an impending operation. Furthermore, American laxity in 
failing to switch off IFF over German territory made route 
tracking possible even when radio silence was observed, and 
Allied radar, both fixed and airborne, was carefully monitored. 
It is not surprising that the German estimate of U. S. security 
was t hat Americans relied too imic h on^ ^CLQd^clPheiL^and.jdld.not 
practice sound radio discipline. 
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62 . R e c ommenda tlons ~ The moat important lesson to be 
learned from a study "of the German Air Force Signal Intelli- 
gence Service is that ve in the USA have boon confronted with 
relatively simple signal intelligence problems. Cryptanalysis 
and T/A as we have known them, are not- sufficient in tactical 
operations against an opponent as advanced a* or more advanced 
than the USA in radio and cryptographic technique. The opera- 
tional use by foreign countries 01" better codes and ciphers, 
better radio methods, and Electronic devices of all kinds 
will make necessary our revising our conception of signal 
int ell igence . 

American security would benefit from an intense study 
of German Air Force ^gnal intelligence operations, which 
have been reviewed only' in outline/ In this- volume. The suc- 
cesses claimed by POW f s should be checked against our SOI f s 
and operational records. IfrpKi a i L &h mil & be made to incor- v 



porate the lessons learned from the 3 a studies into the train- 
ing programs of all units using radio and electronic equip- 
ment.^ From the examination of the materials upon which this 
volume is based, loj^e f a c jt^a.tanda out above all others: The 
German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service could not have 
been so successful in the West had American personnel been 
more security conscious. 
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Technical Sergeant Gerd Vfritkisson, 
Duty Officer , ISeldekopf 1, Luftwaffe SIS 
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The problem of early naming became? ticute when the RAP 
began its heavy raids on Germany proper, It became even more 
urgent when the 8th USAAF joined the RAJP Somber Command in 
unrestricted aerial warfare against Gervaany, and the Luftv&ffe 
limited itself for the most part to a defensive rol-3 . He- 
liable and timely early warning was to be one of thsa moat 
important task3 of the Luftwaffe 315. 

The first attempts to obtain cluas fox 5 ad vane* warnings 
from enemy radio traffic .harlc fcaclc to i omber fi/T traffic on 
6k*i0 kcs. ( n Darky n frequency). Pram tuning traffic between" 
ground stations and aircraft, and frotf early iess sages, the 
strength' of BAP night intruder formations had been determined. 
In those days the number of boacfoers involved was no more than 
80-100 . Evaluation of this traffic was jra-de easier by the 
separation of operational airfields and 0W be es . After 
1943 the HP R/T traffic of commit unit*; continually decreased, 
while that of the 0?XJ°s increased* For this reason, monitor- 
ing of the RAF Bomber Caaiaaand R/T trafv?,r; yielded no fruitful 
results m 

On the other hand, ever since 19** 3 the monitoring of 
American bomber R./T on HP frequencies gave very lucrative 
indications of impending air activity* During a later period, 
advanced warning had been given as early as the evening be- 
fore daylight attacks of the 8th USAAF, simply on the basis 
of this R/T traffic* If, after norms:.! daytime R/T traffic 
had come to an end, tuning and readability traffic, and W/T 
activity vera renewed , then these observations were sent 
out by Meldekopf 1 as an early warning. 

This type of advanced warning was facilitated by the 
fact that, at the end of 19^3, the 8th USAAP introduced the 
U3e of special airfield frequencies in addition to the regu- 
lar HP frequency of 6W0 kcs. It remained, therefore, to 
determine the call -signs of the ground stations; the inter- 
cept operator needed only to have his receiver properly 
calibrated In order to identify ths airfield in question . 

In the final period the efforts of the combat wings to give 



instructions to their formations or- BP instead of VHP were 
realised* Perhaps It w t .s due to reception conditions over Eng- 
land , which changed daily; at any rate, it was surprising 
how open and voluminous the HP traffic over England was, both 
during the assembly, and the approach flights to the target. 

In the* beginning of 19**3, the first basic attempts were 
made to f ind possibilities for early waning in the air-to- 
ground W/T traffic . At that tirio a scrutiny of the radio 
traffic froza the "Regional Control Stations 11 wa3 bogun. Eng- 
land was divided into fixed safety areas ; ;he ^adio traffic 
for each sone was handled by a spooifl^d radio station, which 
was often a bomber airfield radio station as veil. During 
the early afternoon hours a large number of unidentified call- 
signs would he heard In tuning traffic with those Begional 
Control Stations serving southern England; this would be fol- 
lowed, at night, by a rather large-scale raid on Prance, or 
over Prance into Germany* However , the*- e^parlment was a 
failure in the sense that the strength of aa expected night 
attack could not be predicted from tb& number of call -signs 
heard communicating with these Regional Control stations . 

On thtt other band, around this time a special phenomenon 
was noted by good SIS operators engaged, in monitoring the 
enemy airfield D/F sections, Appr os Iras, fee l;r one hour before 
the first enemy aircraft was plotted over "'she sea, certain, 
short whistling tones were heard, in va:?ying intensity. In 
the case of a raid by approximately 250 boaoe^s, 12-25 of 
these whistling cone 3 were heard in short, chronological 
sequence ♦ Specialists explained this phanoaenon as the tuning 
of aircraft transmitters to zero beat. Thanks to thsse 
whistling signals, rex&arkable good advance -jarnings could 
be given from April to June, 19^3- According to tire D/F 
section, not only the strength, but also th» probable area of 
attack could be predicted* 

In addition short -interval early warning was guaranteed 
at all tlmos through the interception of British E2S. The 
period in which the Meldekopf was £ble most accurately to 
predict raids was the summer and fall of 19^3- Whan the 
whistling signals no longer occurred frequently enough to be 
reliable, monitoring of the radio station at ^raveley Air* 
field (8 ?athf inder G:?oup) furnishod accurate clues. Gravely, 
one of the newer satellites of tfyton, was seldom heard by 
day. The radio station at every other bombar airfield sent 
its call-sign and the time, every 15 zsinutos for check pur- 
pises. Gravely was the. only bomber airfield which 3ent Its 
check signals only until noon, and then went off the air. 
If a mission were to be flown in the evening, the radio sta- 
tion would renew its checking transmissions in the late 
afternnoon, or at least long before take-off time. 
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Ue search conducted by the final evaluation section of 
Meldekopf 1 indicated that aircraft frcsi Grave ley took part 
In every enemy raid. Therefore , without incurring any risk, 
or considering the daily signal intelligence picture, an 
advance warning could be given on the basis of the resumption 
of quarter -hourly procedure at Gra^elsy. 

In the summer, new possibilities for early warning were 
explored, since it was known that the eneny van fond of 
changing his tactics suddenly. In addition to the continuous 
search for traffic on medium frequency, aa effort was made 
to obtain a signal intelligence picture of all active squad- 
rons, and to arrange the information according to the follow- 
ing pattern, in order to decide whether night attacks were 
Impending or not: 

Airfield number of aircraft Kfumber of tuning Landings and 

heard 2330s sages inter- peculiar 

cepted messages 



However, the evaluation of these table n was performed 
too superf I cially , and as a result no valuable intelligence 
was really gleaned from them. For this reason a smll, se- 
lect group of specialists was continually on the lookout for 
new set hods of obtaining early warning „ 

First of' all they proposed examining all the daytime 
radio traffic of the Pathfinder Group (8 Group) . The reason 
for this was that no large-scale missions over Germany or the 
western occupied areas were flown without Pathfinders, which 
represented the brain of such an attack* If the radio 
traffic of this group yielded hlnto of an operation, then the 
method developed could be applied in the 3&me way to the main 
body of the bombers* It so happened that the entire signal 
Intelligence picture of 8 Group over the period of a month 
could be reconstructed relatively quickly, and hence the 
real work of evaluation could be started. The research pro* 
ceeded on the theory that daytime radio traffic on non -opera- 
tional days must be noticeably different in certain character- 
istics from traffic on days when no attacks followed. Thus, 
the radio traffic of all airfields of 3 Group was separated 
into different periods of the day, and subjected to a de- 
tailed examination. Prom this the following was determined: 

On n on r ope rational days, daytime radio traffic between 
aircraft and their airfields had no special j-ak. During 
the forenoon there was jnostly identification and tuning 
traffic, with no special indication of haste on the part of 
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the ground station. During the noon hours there iras almost 
a complete lull in activity; the British partook generously 
of their noonday ease. In the afternoon tuning traffic be- 
gan again r and now and then D/F traffic was hoard. In scru- 
tinising the traffic of the airfield D/F sections, special 
attention was paid to those aircraft p^rforssing cross-country 
flights. Moreover, the W/T intercept companies which were 
en trustees with the monitoring of Bombor Command reported 
those Pathfinder aircraft call~sign3 which appeared in the 
traffic of other gpoups. After the traffic of the Conversion 
Unit at ¥yton, which was quite voluminous, had been elim- 
inated, there remained a good picture of the activity of the 
Pathfinders. The signal intellig&nce picture of this unit, 
on a day Immediately preceding a night raid, looked approxi- 
mately as follows: 

In the morning there was lively tuning and rtfcc&tticion 
traffic, the peak being reached bt-tveen 1000 and 1130 hours. 
The snail anount of D/F traffic, epp^aFing during the noc; ~ 
day hours was ascribed to ferry f ligjrfcs to and from the 
repair-shops. At noon came the "briof ing-pauae", and there- 
fore very few Pathfinder aircraft vcro heard* To properly 
evaluate the noonday radio silence, an exact knowledge of 
weather conditions ovcar the take-off ai?©a3 was important. 
Therefore a weather a*ap was ma£e, and no source of Informa- 
tion was ignored in building up the truest possible picture 
of the weather over the 8 Bomber Group bases (radio traffic 
between th© ground stations of 8 Group and aircraft from 
other airfields; weather reports from training units flying 
over England, from deciphered bomber code messages, and from 
naval radio stations). The recall of British training units 
around noontime would be an unquestionable indication of an 
expected deterioration in the weather. Very frequently the 
signal intelligence picture would definitely indicate a raid, 
and then the sudden appearance of a bad -weather front would 
cause the mission to be cancelled* 

In December practical utilization of the intelligence 
gained from tb© study of Pathfinder traffic was begun. 
Every evening an air situation report , such as the follow ing, 
was broadcast: 

Appreciation of the Air Situation, 1730 hours 

■ 

In the forenoon, there was tuning activity on the part 
of all groups (both bomber and Pathfinder), but with no 
noticeable peak period. Fro-, noon on, cross-country flights 
by units of the Halifax Groups were ob orvefi, over the middle 
and western sectors of England, and over the Irish Sea. 
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'oaace3 flight 3 of Pathf latter aircraft over the 
norther bases {6 Bomber Group) were observed* Pathfinder 
tuning traffic also came to a stop at noon. Training opera 
tlons by the OTU s s were carried out all day long, in all 

Tuning traffic on madium frequency is normal, and 3 




no point of concentration * 

Conclusion: Ho large-scale rat 
This research was the impetus f 
the W/T intercept companies. In the 
Pathfinders, a study was begun of tfcs 



the 



the other groups , Daytime radio traffic wa3 visually 
sented on large, glaos bXac)0:t ai'ds by the us© of appro- 
ate symbols, and vas posted hourly • On these blackboard 
& shown? 



Air activity at a given aii>fi#ld; 
Tuning traffic from this airfield; 
Volume of radio traffic with aircraft from other 

airfields „ 



When later the RAP also flew daylight missions, there 
was also included inf ormation as to vMch units had completed 
their missions. 

A digest of this information, together with a record 
of the missions which followed, was kept in a diary, in order 
that every radio characteristic which seeiiisd important to 
certain intercept problems could be referred to. This saved 
loss of^tim© in thumbing through log sheets- To the black- 
board picture was added a new board on which was noted those 
radio characteristics which could only be observed by the 
intercept operator (change of transmitter, increasing of 
signal strength, tuning to zero beat, change of radio opera- 
tors, continuous notes, sending of V*o p etc*)* These char- 
acteristics were also tabulated and compared with those on 
the other blackboards. 

■ 

This tiresome work was not done In vain. There emerged 
the facta that the pathfinders of the mi-sat ory 5 Group tuned 
to the ze^o beat of their frequency long before their radio 
traffic over the target was heard, and that the sajne whistling 
tones could be heard from Jamming aircraft of 100 <?■ oup, 
* bi* v- 1"; I y after they took off from Foulsham* Also that the 

radio operators of 5 Bomber Group were changed frequently 
on non -ope rational days, while during a mission the same 
operator remained on the key. 

The ever more frequent daylight raids of the RAP were 
predicted without difficulty. If, for examples, 3 Eomber 
Group was to fly at noon, there was no tuning traffic during 
the morning. In short, an alerted gpoup maintained radio 
silence . 
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Tuning traffic probably originate with the ground 
personnel rather than with the airborne radio operators . 
Perhaps it w&s also sent during repair ~&hop flights over an 
airfield, hut this was not absolutely necessary, Perhaps 
It represented a certain playfulness or* the part of radio 
repair serge&nt3 who also wished to sand a little radio 
traffic* The non-appearance of this timing traffic became 
one of the most important clue a for th^ Luftwaffe SIS in pre- 
dicting a coming attach. 

The following depicts the sequence of events in a utght 
raid, showing ho*/, In" the latter years of the war, it could 
be Identified bv SIS. and advance warning civ on: 



r 



1700 hours: 



1800 hours: 

1825 hours? 



1825 hour.?: 



1900 hour a 



1910 hours 



1920 hours 



1935 hours 



r 



Lancaster units have been alerted for operations 
during the first half of the night. Whether 
Halifax souedrons are to be used also Is not 



tojcryn 



yet 



squearons are 

5 Group comminds special attention. 
100 Group has already taken off. 
The first aircraft of 100 Group has been plotted; 
it reported damage. By usens of many bearings 
Its course is learned; it is flying over Dunkirk 
on a southeast course* toward tlm Charlevlllo 
area. 

A bombor code message In ths new setting, which 
is only valid for ono night, is sent by an air- 
field of 1 Group; this jaeans that the aircraft 
of 1 Group are already airborne, but their 
course is still unknown. 

The monitoring of Allied aircraft reporting 
networks, carried out by Moldekopf 2, Indicates 
a large eneiay (British) formation in the Somme- 
Huendung area* At this point an advance warn- 
ing is broadcast to all parties concerned. 
An 0TH aircraft atterapts to home on an airfield 
of 5 Group and Is turned away by tto airfield 
D/F section (certain n Q n -signalo) . therefore, 
the part Iclpat ion of 5 Group must be reckoned 
with* The HP and VH2? D/F networks are alerted 
to monitor the frequencies of 5 Group. 
An aircraft with a kaown oparatlonal call- sigh 
requests a check bearing from the airfield D/F 
section of the Halifax units. Therefore, ties 
Halifax units also warrant attention. 
The Allied Air Raid -Reporting Service reports 
a second wave of aircraft. It is probable that 
on this night all groups are taking part .in the 
raid. 
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19^5 hours 



1950 hours 



2000 hours 



The first line bearing on a "Magic Bc^ n <H2S) 
is reported o Since radii? intercept is nov 
bringing results, the course of the enemy units 
can nov be checked, depsndlng on the number of 
bearings . Once the course is accurately deter- 
mined, night -fighters can be brought into play. 
A "Hagic Box" is plotted over the Deutsche Bucht 
Since no jamsaing aircraft fly into this area, 
it can only be a Mosquito flight or a nine -lay- 
ing aircraft. 

control stations of k and 6 Groups transmit 



"vinda aloft" massages on 
this it Is known that tha 



a CQ call-up. Pro 
first uave consists 

6 



2010 hours 



of Halifax squadrons of 4 and 6 Groups , led by 
Pathfinders of 8 Group, Ths bomb *re lease sig- 
nal can to o:s"pscted within 20-30 minutes of the 
"Hinds aloft" messages, and therefore the f raa- 
tioa vill probably not intrude deep into Geraany 
proper. Attention must now be given to the 
Boomerang -controlled Mosquitos of 100 Group „ 
The first nave Is plotted by radar Intercept; 
course is toward ths Shine -Westphalia indus- 
trial district. Tn& second vave is plotted 
for th© first tiai© in the? Rheiias area. 



2020 hours 



A "Binds* aloft" message is 

this tiico 



heard, 
it is 



on tha 1 
sent by the 
1 



Group frequency; 

aircraft to the control station. 1 Group, 
therefore has penetrated deeper than the Hall- . 

fas formation. This information allows identi- 
fication to ba given to previous "Eagic Bos" 
plots on this unit. 

Hot©: 100 Group usually flies in a wide forma- 
tion, veiling the -movements of other 
groups, and isaking it diff icult to deter - 
mine the course of individual units. 
2025 hours: The identification of all jamming aircraft uhich 

have been plotted is successfully completed, 
and their relative positions with respect to the 
individual units clarified; points of concen- 
tration of the Jamming aircraft can nov bo 
reported . 

2030 hours t Zero beat tuning on the headquarters frequency 

of 5 Group is heard. Accordingly, fresh earning 
is given of activity on the part of this danger- 
ous groig) whose course is still unknown. 
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2035 hours 



2037 hours 



2039 hours 



r 



2040 hours 



2050 hoxirs 



2055 hou*s 



r 



The Boomerang-controlled target -markers for 
the Halifax formation are plotted* Special 
local naming is given to th0 area in which 
the attack is expected* 

Interception of Pathfinder K/T traffic (VHP) 
on the ''C* frequency of 8 Group; the aircraft 
are identified as Bo omersmg -con trolled flosquitos 
A report to the ZAP statos: Halifax forma- 
tion will release bombs la few minuto3. 
"Winds aloft" mo s sages ar? nay sent by Path- 
finders of 8 Group also. Th3 contents are 
identical vith those 3©nt by 1 Group; thus, 
8 Group are the Pathfinders for 1 Group . To 
1? hat extent 8 Group is a part of the main 

bomber stream is, for the present, still not 
cl^ar „ 



©a) 



bb) 



She report on the strength of the intruding 
formations states: 

telifaar formation approximately 380-450 
aircraft (Lancaster^ of 6 Group have pro- 
bably not accompanied thorn ) s led by Jfos- 
qultos „ 

Lancaster forration leading tovard South* 
ts© stern Go many vith about 300 aircraft 
(to vhat extent 8 Group, escopt for its 
Pathfinders, la represented in the forma- 
tion remains uncertain)* 

5 Group is active In undetermined strength; 
area of operations for the present unknown. 
Jtosquito for fiction of 60-80 aircraft to- 
ward Berlin (target is only premised, since 
Hosquitos regularly attack Berlin at this 
time of night) , 
3 Group vill probably not operate, sSjce train- 
ing activity is taking place on their airfields* 
A small amount of tr&inlng flight activity be- 
gins on tvo airfields of 5 Group, It is there- 
fore presumed that specialised squadrons are 
carrying out a special mission. 
OTXJ aircraft of 93 Group *ire recalled to their 
bases. Consequently there i3 probably a bad- 
leather front moving toward their airfields . 
Th& tr/T companies are instructed to pay special 
attention to rerouting orders from the control 



cc) 

dd) 



stations of 



rerouting 
this group 
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2135 hours 



21*10 hours 
214 0 hours 



2115 hours- The control station of 8 Group sends a CQ 

messago giving a report of Glacis aloft ovor 
the targst. This indicates that the Lancaster 
formation will drop its bombs within tha nest 
half hour. The target area cg.ii then be deter- 
mined by computing the distance that th© Lan- 
caster 3 fly in tb® nest halT hour (tfcair course 
bo lag already known ) 9 and advance earning given 
The control station of 5 Group re suras its cero 
beat tuning a It might be for~D/F purposes and 
5 Croup might b® in the? vicinity of the target. 
Report from Jagddivision 7 targe t -markers over 

city X* 

Aircraft of 1 Group send "winds aloft" massages 
for a ©oct ion already flotra through {for roturn 
flight purpose©)* The result is an SIS massage 
stating: Lancaster formation has reached the 
target; no further penetration to the eCMt, 
2145 hours t The control station of 3 Grovy sends an order 

to a squadron from Waterbeach, diverting it to 
another airfield « Either tho had weather front 
has already reached the 3 Group bases, or Hater 
beach must be kept op&n for aircraft returning 
from op® rat ions* 

W/T Pathfinder traffic Tvcnx th© control station 
of 5 G^oup is intercepted. Accordingly, tha 
special squadron 3 of ths Group are in an 
directly in front of tbs tarssat* At the Kslde- 



21^5 hours: 




tar gut 

kopf great excitement pro vails 
aircraft? 
Gen 



9 



^here ar© the 



2150 hours: 



The possibility that thej &r® over 
ny is slight, tx* causa no flights tjoro 
reported Hhich have not been identified by SIS . 
After much telephoning to various tactical 
headquarters it is finally learned that a 
rather saall bosber formation is approaching 
Bergen, Imaiediately an identification is made? 
these are th© special squadrons of 5 Group. 
The first plot on a "master of ceremonies" of 
5 Group confirms this assumption; the special 
squadron from Coningsby is flying over Southsra 
Hortjay . 

An aircraft of 8 Bomber Group sends the first 



report of results 



Group 

it is plotted on its return 



flight from tted area of city X in southeastern 

The return flight of th© main bomtor 



Germany, 
stream has 



therefore begun. 
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The Halifax airfields begin sending reports of 
w&th&T over base* Laaadlag conditions seem to 
too favorable In theii; area , 

The* first report of ^/etaults iy intercepted on 
th# Conlngsby airfilod frequency; It Is Immedi- 
ately repeated ow the:* Gi*oup frequency « 
SJotos The Pathftode? traffic of this group 

vas ©specially intake a ting, ^hs "maters 
of c©remonIo!3 ,, for ihs ©ost part did not 
avail tb®ms(3l'j&® of t&9 throe -letter code, 
and used plal-j t3:*t 8 5 Bobber Group , 
t?hich in other nutters was generally ac- 
IrnowledgBG to bs a i?ell- trained unit, 
often employed types of radio pro- 
cedure car lessly„ The introduction of 
n *yinds aloft" aesa&gef in Z>ecember 19^3 
can be cited &s ar example. Instead of 
using the veil; -compiled cod© provided, 
is&33ages oont practically unencoded, 

or at least fchosa parts left unem- 

coded vhieh uore /sost important to 523 . 
After 3<svej?al aircraft iiad measure the 
velocity of *j?.nds aloft 021 a certain 
section of bin roue©, aad passed this 
information 01 to ttoir airfield, the 
headquarters ^he:a cozaputed the probable 
tfind velocity for that section of the 
route still to to? flo^n, and transmitted 
this intelligence to Its aircraft in 
flight. Siaco the code letters used 
for this purpose w'are easily broken, the 
headquarters actually revealed the Intend d 
depth of penetration of Its boznbers, and 
gave SIS an opportunity to deterralne the 
target in advance, to inform the Coxaaand 
between *?hich degroos of longitude the 
!jo;ub^zs vould change course, uhan they 
t/ould drop thnlT boxabs, hoy E&ny main 
waves the:?© would "i^e., etc* It vas es- 
pecially easy In the c&3e of 6 Group 
to fietersaine Its division into various 
waves, because the Group headquarters 
sent a "^inds aloft" message to each 
separate wave * The Pathfinders of 5 
Group also usod plain language uhen W/T 
traffic ^as first Introduced; only 
later did thej; go over to tfcs use of a 
social three -letter code ^hlch changed 
dally . 
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2155 hours: A bomber code message from the headquarters of 1 

Group is deciphered and is found to contain re-rout- 
ing instructions. 

Mote: Several times it happened that the bombers 

were called back by their control stations, 
shortly after passing over the English coast; 
in such a case certain aircraft receipted 
for the message. It was not determined td'j 
what extent the British had to authenticate 
unusual messages. Under certain circum- 
stances the Luftwaffe SIS might have been 
.able to send decoy orders to the bomber 
groups. However, such an attempt was for- 
bidden by the Chi-Stelle, because it was 
afraid, by such a practice, of causing all 
Bomber Command w/T traffic to dry up. 

Whatever further traffic was intercepted from the bomber 
formations on their outward flight could no longer be used tactic- 
ally. Individual QDM*s and reports of weather over bases pointed 
to landings; as a rule, flight -control traffic from the air- 
field D/P sections was of a minimum. Emergency calls from dam- 
aged aircraft served for purposes of statistics. Only if German 
long-range night fighters pursued the bombers on the : .r return 
flight, did these messages have any tactical value. 

By far the greater part of the effort was consciously 
directed to producing possibilities wy^ij- \ t rising from the 
traffic of the RAF Bomber Command. All the possibilities un- 
covered were similarly applied to the monitoring of the 8th 
USAAF. However, in this case no such exertion, as following the 
British bombers required, was needed. The Americans were much 
more massive and primitive in their tactics, and can scarcely 
be said to have practiced restraint in their voluminous W/T and 
RA traffic. 

Long-interval advance warnings of raids by American bomber 
formations could usually be given as early as 2500 hours on the 
night before a daylight attack. The first indication of the 
raid proper was the interception of traffic from weather recon- 
naissance aircraft. The weather ships sent their reports to 
their home bases, as well as to certain prescribed headquarters. 
In this way they could be D/F'e&, and then it could be stated 
quite definitely into ^fhich areas the 8th USAAF would fly. 
Zero beat tuning was heard on the bomber division frequencies 
in the early morning hours preceding a raid. Next, the take-off 
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of the individual units was monitored. During the assembly, 
which continued for as long as two hours , depending on the 
size of the raid, an exact picture of the composition and 
strength of the formations was obtained from VHF R/T traffic . 
A certain code -word then indicated that the bomber division 
was setting its course. Research work, as in the case of the 
RAK, was really not necessary; the Americans 3poke of whatever 
they were doing quite openly. 

The* following is a description of tha course ofEL a typical 
American, heavy bomber raid., and, as in tho case of the example 
of an KAF raid, represents tactics* during the latter years of 
the war; 



23QQ hours : 



03^0 hour3 



0450 hours 



0515 hour3 



0520 hours: 



0600 hours: 



0620 hours: 



Since B/T and tf/T tuning traffic is being sent 
from 8th USAAF airfields , a raid mu3t be intended 
for the next day. 

A weather reconnaissance aircraft from Molesworth 



cannot 



obtained from 



sends a message. A fix 
this one message. 

New weather ships of the 2nd and ^rd Bomber Divi- 
sions send messages; they are plotted over the 
assembly area in England. 

A light jamming -screen appears over the southern 
portion of the North Sea, and off the eastern 
coast of England. At the samd time the first 
take-off messages are intercepted on W/T frequen- 
cies. The first operational call-signs are sent 
on the airfield W/TC frequencies, an indication 
that no training flight, but rather a raid, is 
taking place. 

A second weather ret onnaiusance aircraft of the 
3rd Bomber ".-1 vis ion is plotted while sending a 
message Trcm a position over France. Inference: 
the 3rd Bomber Division, at least in part,, will 
assemble over the continent (their assembly areas 
are learned from D/F~ing the radio beacons, as 
well as from captured documents). 
Although it is known from the preceding W/T traf- 
fic, -as well as from HP R/T messages, that the 
assembly is taking place, it is curious that still 

no VHP traffic is heard. 

Individual aircraft are heard In tuning traffic 
with their ground stations (these tuning messages 
;ire especially frequent in the case of the 2nd 
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and 3rd Bomber Division:?), hearings Indicate 
that they are heaoin*; torero, th=> continent* A 
few formation leaders cf the 2nd Bomber Division 
are now hep.rd on \HF P/T, still over the assembly 
erea in England , *.pprczirr.e/tely ovor Cromer. With 
the excei) t ion of reconnr.I&s&nce air' craft, there 
is btiiA no sign of the let Eombe3* Division (the 
1st Boiaber Division., o specially in the lf,st 
period of the war : e-wrciceu exemplary restraint 
in xt3 use of radio) . .1 picture of the situation 
is now passed on :o the pfsop?_e concerned: the 
2nd and 3rd Bombev Divisions ars assembling over 
the continent in oon^idorable strength; cf the 
1st Bomber Division, vhioh will al.so probably 
take part In this opsratlon, nothing can yet be 
said a3 to when a:d where it. will assemble. 

0700 hours; A jamming screen Is reported over the 3elgium- 

Koll£;nd border area, it i3 not a reliable indica- 
tion of a f our-enj.Ined raid; it can just as wel3 
be a screen for a Marauder attack. 
At the same time the first VHP traffic from the 
asserub?-y area over Prance is intercepted, Call- 
signs of format! or loaders and squadron colons 
are learned* The ZAir is given a preliminary pic- 
ture of the expected strength whir.e the division 
is still assembling* During the c^;sembly, answers 
to questions concerning the stage of assembly are 
being given to infers 3 tod headquarters; at the "saii< 
time, the signal intelligence picture is being con- 
pleted by calls to tie SIS out-stations* 

0730 hours; All the combat wi/..gs have now been D/F'ed; while, 

up to now, orders have been given principally on 
the wing f requencies, now the messages are sent 
on the division frequency. Therefore the assembly 
Is nearing Its fir.al stage. Meanwhile the 1st 
Bobber Division lit. a been heard in Its assembly 
are», over Prance 9 so that a comprehensive picture 
of the six* situation can now be gi.venj only the 
stage of assembly in the case of the 1st Bomber 
Division is still not known, 

0740 hours; The first R/F traffic on the frequency of the 

fighter escort is heard; the approach flight must 
begin in the next few minutes. 
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07^5 hours 




s 



OSOO hours 



0900 hours: 



The fir at message during the flight to 
is Intercepted. It reads a3 follows 3 
inu3 



the target 
on time 



eight, on course, visibility three, too 
(time of origin) 07^0. 

At this point the defense is alerted. By D/P 

these 



obligatory messages 
the formation is learned. 
Bomber Division 



■ing 

the exact position of 
In the case of the 3rd 
p each combat wing commander ha 3 
to send one of these messages; thus the Luftwaffe 
SIS can determine the strength of this division. 
Generally, its strength can be reported quite 
accurately to German tactical headquarters during 
the flight from the assembly area. 
E-rly in 19^, some unit commanders of the l;t 
and 3rd Bomber Divisions even availed themselves 
of the MP D/F network, in' order to orient them- 
selves while still over the sea on their outward 
flight. It was quite obvious that practically 
nothing wa3 being done to conceal the Intentions 
of an attack. 

Henceforth, continuous tracking Is guaranteed by 
D/P -ing the abundant R/T and W/T traffic. A third 
prolific source tz bearing on the "Mickey" equip- 
ment „ 

The first weather ships, reconnoltering the out- 
yard flight course, are heard on ft/T, and appropri- 
ate d/f stations are detailed to monitor them con- 
tinously. By following t':.-m, the route of the 
bombers can be accurately predicted. 
There i:ore days on which these weather reconnais- 
sance elrcraft could be plotted enroute to the 
t .rget, two hours before the bomber formations 
left the assembly area. In the last period there 

was an increase in the number of cases where their 
messages -were not sent through relaying aircraft 
on VHP. but on W/T. Special mention should be 
made of chose weather ships of the 15th USAAF which 
revealed targets to the Luf tvaffe SIS many hours 
before the raids actually be^an. 
The first German fighters are mentioned in the 
bomber R/T traffic. Large -scale aerial battles 
were not frequently revealed in the signal intelli- 
gence picture; only in the case of several heavy 
raid3 on Berlin was there a plethora of reports 
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OyjJu hours: 



u9^5 hours: 
0^50 hours; 

-y53 hours ; 



1000 hours: 

1100 hours: 



Note 



-r 



Code- 



or attacks, of comments on the aggressiveness of 

German fighters, of curses from the unit commanders 

and reprimands to their disorganized formations. 

The signal intelligence picture was not a very 

fruitful 3ource of intelligence on Allied losses. 

The reconnaissance aircraft rei^ort weather over the 

target (as a rule for several targets), and advise 

th3 bomber formation as to whether the bombing 

3hould be done visually , or by instrument. 

The switching on of "Mickey" equipment indicates 

that the bombers are pivoting tovard the target. 
The formation leader of the rirst wave gives the 

order: "7>omb bays open 11 (clear text or code -word)* 

Wing after ving gives its bomb-release signal. 
vord3 occasionally used for this order varied ac- 
cording to the division. 

'The first reports of results are intercepted. 
The first reports of weather over base are heard. 

Deciphering of bomber code messages presented no 
difficulties. They could be read with a depth of 
only three or four messages. The deciphering was 
facilitated by th^ fa,et that the most of the end ■ 
phered messages had been previously heard in plain 
language on ft/T. Therefore it was only a problem 
of organization to collect this abundant material, 
and to concentrate it in the hands of the duty 
officer without any deJL&y. 
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VOLUME 5 

Tab A 



A Pu Luft (Anfklaerung Punic Luft?). See Air Radio Reconnals- 

fiance (Air Force Journal). 
Air Force Administrative Area. — Luftgou. 

Air Prisoner of War Transit Camp. — Durchgangsla&tfr Luft (Dulag) 
Air Radio Reconnaissance (Air Force Journal). — Aufklaerung 

Punk Luft? (A Fu Luft). 

Air Ti'pial Battalion. — Luf tnachrichten Abteilung (Ln Abt). 
Air SlgiiiX Regiment . — Luf tnachrichten Regiment (Ln Regt ) . 
Air Warning Reporting Centers. — Meldekopf . 
Albrecht, , ^st Lieutenant. Member of Group III, Dlvl- 

sion III of util"? Signal Office. 
Anlagenband B zu Kriegsti.j©buch Mr. 4 (1. Abteilung) vom 1.1.45 

bis 15.5.45. — Supplements^ Volume B of War Diary Ho. 4 

(Division 1) from 1 Jan. 45-io H«J?ch 45. 
Anti-Aircraft Command. — Flakkorps. 

Aufklaerung Punk Luft? (a Pu Luft). — See Air Spdio Reconnais- 
sance (Air Force Journal) . 

Becke r, , 1st Lieutenant. Chief of Section B of the Signal 

Intelligence Agency (Chi Stelle) which was in charge of 
evaluation on the Western Pront. 

Beulraann, Frans, Major. Chief of Group I, Division III of the 

Chief Signal Office. 

Bolich, , Specialist. Member of Group III, Division III of 

Chief Signal Office. 

Bruehl, , Colonel. Chief of W-Leit 2 in Athens in July 1942 

Camerlander, Major. CO of LN Abt. 355 in Norway. 

Central Air. Raid Warning Unit . — Zentraler Gefechtsstand fuer 

Funkauswrtung ( ZAP ) . 
Chef des Stabes, Generalnachrichten Fuehrer. See Chief of Staff 

to the Chief Signal Officer. 
Chief of Staff to the Chief Signal Officer. — Chef des S tabes, 

Generalnachrichten Fuehrer. 
Chief of the Air Raid Warning Service for Germany. — Funk- 

aufklaerungsfuehrer Reich (PAF). 
Chief Signal Office, Divisions I, II, III. — Generalnachrichten 

Fuehrer, Abteilung I, II, III (Gen Wafue/l, II, III). 
Chief Signal Officer of the Air Force. — Generalnachrichten 

Fuehrer ( Gen HaFue ) . 
Chif frier Stelle, Oberbefehlsh&ber der Luftwaffe (Chi -Stelle/ 

OBdL) . See Signal Intelligence Agency of the Commander 

in Chief of the Air Force. 
Chl-Stelle/OBdL (Chif frier Stelle, Oberbefehlshaber der Luft- 
waffe). See Signal Intelligence Agency of the Commander 

in Chief of the Air Force. 
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Chlubek, Gerd, 1st Lieutenant. Member of LNR-353. Cryptana- 

lyst on Russian traffic. 

Commander in Chief of the Air J'orce. — Oberbef ehlshaber der 

Luftwaffe (OBdL) . 

D-8. Selected documents from War Diary #2 on Division 3 of 

Chief Signal Office. 

Direction-Finding Stations (cover name: weather research sta- 
tions) . — Wetterf orschungsstellen (V/o-Stellen) . 

Dulag (Durchgangslager Luft). See Air Prisoner of War Transit 

Camp. 

Durchgangslager Luft (Dulag). See Air Prisoner of War Transit 

Camp. 

Durr, , General, Inspector General -of the German Air Force 

Signal Equipment. 
Kick, Hans, Colonel. CO of LIS Regt 353 • 

Etser, , Specialist. Member of Group II, Division III of 

cKleF~Signal Office. 
Evaluation Centers (cover name: Weather Control Stations).-- 

Wetterleitstellen (W-Leit). 
FAF (Funkauf klaerungsf uehrer Reich) . See Chief of the Air Raid 

V/arning Service for Germany. 
Feichtner, Ferdinand, Major. CO of LK Regt 352. 
Fighter Wing (in USAAF). — Jagdkorp.s. 

Fischer, _, Captain. Air Intelligence officer on Eastern 

Front. Specialist on Russian Air 0/B. 
Flakkorps. See Anti-Aircraft Command (in USAAF) * 
Fliegerkorps. See Wing (in USAAF). 
Flight (in USAAF ) . — Staff el . 

FMBSt (Funkmessbeobachtung-und Stoerdienst). See Radar Obser- 
vation and Jamming Services. 

Forster, , Colonel. Chief of Radio Air Warning Service. 

Franz, Major. Chief of Division I of the Chief Signal 

Office. 

Friedrich, , Lt. Col. Chief of Division III of the Chief 

Signal Office (Signal Intelligence Service) and of the 
Chi-Stelle (Signal Intelligence Agency). 

Friese, , 1st Lieutenant . Member of LN Regt 351. 

Funkauf klaerungsf uehrer Reich (FAF). See Chief of the Air 

Raid Warning Service for Germany. 

Funkbefehls stand. See Radar Intercept Center. 

Funkleitstand. See Radar Control Post. 

Funkmessbeobachtung-und stoerdienst (FMBSt) . See Radar Obser- 
vation and Jamming Services. 
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GAP SIS.-~oberkommando der Luftwaffe 3 Generalnachrlchtenf uehrer/ 

III Abteilung (OKL/Gen Naf ue/lllj . 

Generalnachrichten Fuehrer (Gen Nafue) . See Chief Signal Officer 

of the Air Force. 

Generalnachrichten Fuehrer , Abteilung I, II, III (Gen Mafue/ 

I, II, , III). See Chief Signal Office, Divisions I, II, III. 

Gen Wafue ( '^neralnachrichten Fuehrer). See Chief signal Officer 

of the Air Force. 

Gen Nafue/l, II, III (Generalnachrichten Fuehrer I, II, III). 

See Chief Signal Office, Divisions I, II, III. 

German Air Force High Command. — Oberkommando der Luftwaffe ( OKL) . 

German Home Defense Air Force. — Luftflotte Reich. 

Geschwader. See Group (in USAAF). 

Goerner, , Corporal. Member of LH Kegt 350- 

Gosewiach, , Major General. Inspector General of the Luft- 
waffe Signal Corps. 

Gr omal 1 , J Major, Worked on development of German Air Force 

>- ignal eq ulpmen t « 
Group (in USAAF). — Geschwader. 

Group of the Signal Intelligence Agency. — Gruppe. 
Gruppe. See Group of the Signal Intelligence Agency. 
Gruppe . See Squadron ( in USAAF ) . 

Henschke, , Lt. Gen. Director of Air Signal Replacement 

and Training Units . 
Herold, Wadim, Captain. CO of IIl/LN Regt 55^. 

Hoeherer Kommandeur der Funkauf klaerung (Hoehr Kdr d Funkauf klrg) * 

See Senior Signal Intelligence Officer. 

Hoehr- Kdr Funkaufklrg (Hoeherer Kommandeur der Funkauf klaerung) . 

See Senior Signal Intelligence Officer. 

Holetzke, , Captain. Member of I/Lm Regt 353- 

Horchabteilung. See Signal Intelligence Battalion. 

Huebner, Erish, Captain. Chief of Section C of the Signal 

Intelligence Agency. 

1-13. Composite Report on IVo Interrogations of Oberstlt. 

Friedrich, Chief of the (jAF Sigint Service. A TICOM pub- 
lication. 

1-41. Report on Fir3t Interrogation of Major Oel jeschlaeger . 

Addendum: Interrogation of Major Beulmann. A TICOM pub- 
lication. 

1-65. Interrogations of Capt. Herold, LK Regt 353; 1st Lt. 

Werther, LN Regt 353; Lt. Ludwig, Chi-Stelle; and 1st Lt. 

Leichtle, LN Regt 351. A TICOM publication. 
I*7u. Paper on the German Air Force Signal Intelligence Service 

by Lt. Col. Friedrich, Chief of 3rd Division of Chief Signal 

Office and Chief of Chi-Stelle. 
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at A.D.I.(K) 



I -107. Preliminary interrogation of Obltn. Chlubek and Lt. 

Rasel both of lllA,N Regt 555. 
I-I09. Translation of a Report by Lt. Ludwig of Chi Stelle 

Ob.d.L. (Bef .B) based on questions set for hlj 

A TICOM Publication. 
1-112. frel Lninary interrogation of Specialist Dr. Ferdinand 

Voegele (Chi Stelle, Ob.d.L) and Major Ferdinand Feichtner 
(O.C. of LH Regt 552, etc.). A TICOM publication. 
1-119. Further Interrogation of Reg. Rat. Voegele and Major 

Feichtner of ua? 3igint. A TICOM publication. 
1-120. Translation of Homework by Obltn. W. Werther, Company 

Commander of 7/LN Rgt. 555, written on 12th August 19^5 
at A.D.I.(K). A TICOM publication. 
1-121. Translation of Homework by Obltn. V. Werther, Company 

Commander of Rgt. 355, written on 12th August 19^5 

at A.D.I.(K). A TICOM publication. 
1-126. Jffomewoii'k by Major Feichtner, CO. L2f Regt. 552. A 

TICOM publication. 
1-150. Homework by Hauptmann Her old, OC of LN Regt Hi/553. 

A TICOM ;Jublicar,ion. 

Rasch of IIIAn Regt-555. A TICOM 



1-155. Homework by Lt. 

publication. 

I -154. Homorfork by 1st 

TICOM publication. 



Chlubek of III AN 



A 



the 



1*135. Homework by Lt, Ludwig of 

TICOM publication. 
IP -175. ^.?abourne report, Vol. XIII. 

the Luftwaffe SIS." Fror;i Commanding General 



A 



Cryptanalysis 1 

, 9th 



Pore* 1 . 

6, ieabourne report, VoJ, III. "operations and Technique 
r :he Radio Defense Corps, German Wehrmacht. 11 From 

9th Air Force. 

"Introduction and Report." 



Vol. II, 



Biographies of Contri- 



IF-176. 

of 

Coir? sanding General, 
IP -177. Seaboume report, Vol. I. 

Pron Commanding General, 9th Air Force* 
IP -17 8. 

Seabourne r 

biijors." Prom Commanding General, 9th Air Force. 
IF-179. Seabourne report, Vol. IV. f, Biography of Major Perdi 

/.and Feichtner." From Commanding General, 9th Air Force. 
IF-17J. Seabourne report, Vol. V. "The Chi-Stelle." From 

Commanding General, 9t& Air Force. 
IF->.til. Seabourne report, Vol. VI. "origins of the Luftwaffe 

SIS and History of Operations in the West. 11 Prom Command 

ing General, 9th Air Force. 
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IP -182. Seabourne report, Vol. VII. "Technical Operations 

in the West. 1 * Prom Commanding General , 9th Air Force. 
IP-I83. Seabourne report, Vol. VIII. "Miscellaneous Studies." 

Prom Commanding General, 9th Air Force. 
IF-184. Seabourne report, Vol. IX. "History of Operations in 

the South." From Commanding General, 9th Air Force. 
IP -185. Seabourne report, Vol. X. "Technical Operations in 

the South Luftvaffe SIS." From Commanding General, 9th 

Air Force. 

IF-186. Seabourne report, Vol. XI. "History of Operations 

In the East Luftwaffe SIS." From Commanding General, 9th 
Air Force. 

IF-I87. Seabourne report, Vol. XII. "Technical Operations in 

the East." From Commanding General, 9th Air Force. 
IF-I89. "GAP Signals Intelligence in the War." ADI (K). 

Report #402/1945. 
Jagdkorps. See Fighter Wing (in USAAF). 

Jering, Karl, T/Sgt. Member of Section C of the Signal Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Jordens, , Captain. Admins trative CO of LH ABT 350 (Chi- 

S telle as of the 19^ reorganization) . 
Kienitz, .... , Colonel, Air Force intelligence Officer. No 

o ther inf orma t i on available through TICOM. 

Klerame,_^ , General. Senior Signal Intelligence officer. 

Klocke, , Dr. German Air Force Intelligence expert on 

Russian Air O.B. 
Kriegptagebueh (KTB). See Wir Diary. 

KTB (Kriegstagebhch) . See War Diary. 

Kupffer, , Major. Liaison officer to German^Air Force 

Headquarters from Section D of the signal Intelligence 
Agency, outstanding authority on Russian Air O.B. 

Kullman, , Major. Chief of Group III, Division III Chief 

Signal Office (radar monitoring and jamming.) 

Leichtle, Georg, 1st Lieutenant. Member of Section A of the 

Signal Intelligence Agency. 

Lier, Guenther, Lt. Member of LN Regt 352. 

Ln Abt (Luf tnachrichten Abteilung) . See Air Signal Battalion. 
Ln Helf (Luf tnachrichten Helf erin) . See Women's Auxiliary 

(WA) (technical). 
Ln Regt (Luf tnachrichten Regiment). See Air Signal Regiment. 

Loebell, , Major General. CO of Air Service Area (Luftgou) I. 

Local Air Force. — Luftflotte. 
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Ludvig, Martin, Lt. Member of Section B of the Signal Intelli- 
gence Agency. 
Luftlotte. See Local Air Force, 
Luftflotte Reich. — German Home Defense Air Force. 
Luftgau. — Air Force Administrative Area. 

Luf tnachrichten Abteilung (Ln AbtK See Air Signal Battalion. 
Luf tnachrichten Helferin (Ln Helf; # See Women's Auxiliary (WA) 

( technical) . 

Luf tnachrichten Regiment (Ln Regt) . See Air Signal Regiment, 
Major j Karl, . Member of LK Regt 552. 

Marks, Lt. Once assigned to Signal Intelligence Agency. 

Martini . , General, Chief Signal Officer of the German 

Air Force . 

Meldekopf. — Air Warning sporting Center, 
Mooshake, otto, Lt. Member of LN Regt 351- 

Morgenstern, , Colonel. Chief of Staff to the Chief Signal 

Officer of the German Air Force. 
Mucke, Helmut, Lt. Member of Regt. 353* 

Naumann, 3 Senior Specialist. Chief of German Air Force 

Weather Service „ 
Honnast, , Specialist. Chief of Group V, Division III of 

the Chief Signal Office (personnel). 

Kovopashni, , Prof, Member of Signal Intelligence Agency. 

Oeljeschlaeger, Franz, Major. Chief of Group II, Division III 

of the Chief Signal Office. 
OBdL (Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe). See Commander in Chief 

of the Air Force. 
Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe (OBdL). See Commander in Chief 

of the Air Force. 
Oberkommando der Luftwaffe (OKL). See Hvgh Command of the Air 

Force . 

Oberkommando der Luftwaffe, Generalnachrichtenfuehrer, Abteilung 

III (OKL/Gen Naf ue/lll) . See OAF SIS (German Air Force 
High Command, Signal Intelligence Service. 

OKL ( Oberkommando der Luftwaffe). See German Air Force High 

C Oiiunand . 

OKL/Gen Kafue/lII (Oberkommando der Luftwaffe, Generalnachrichten- 
fuehrer Abteilung III). See OAF SIS (Germoji Air Force 

High Command, Signal Intelligence Service). 
Oberkommando der Wehrmacht Chiffrlerabteilung (OKW/Chi). See 

Signal Intelligence Agency of the Supreme Command, Armed 
Forces . 

OKW/Chi (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht Chiffrlerabteilung). See 

Signal Intelligence Agency of the Supreme Command, Armed 
Forces. 
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Pick, Berthold, Lt. Asst, Chief, Section E of the Signal In- 
telligence Agency. 

Forth, , Captain. Chief of Group IV, Division III of Chief 

S ignal Office (cryptographic security) t 

Radar Control Post. — Funkleitstand. 

Radar Intercept Center. — Funkbefehls stand. 

Radar Observation and Jamming Services. — Funkmessbeobachtung- 

und Stoerdlenst (FMBSt). 
Radio Intercept Stations (cover name: Weather Radio Receiving 

Stations) . — Wetterfimkerapfai^tellen (W-Stellen) , 
Rasch, Werner, Lt, Attached to 3rd Battalion, LH Regt 353, 
Referat, See Section of the Signal Intelligence Agency. 

Riatau, , Major, CO of LW Regt. 351 « 

Rueckheira, , Captain. CO of LN Abt 357. 

Ruhling,_ , Captain. German Air Force Intelligence Specialist 

on RussTan Ai?». 0. B. 

Sann, , Lt. Attached to LN Regt 353. 

Schatz, , Corporal* Attached to LW Abt 350. 

Scheidl, , Captain. CO of 1st Battalion of LH Regt 353. 

Scheppelmann, , Corporal. Attached to LN Abt 35^. 

Schenerle, Eruin, Lt* Attached to LN Regt 351. 

Schiefer decker, t , Specialist. Member of Group IV, Division 

III of Chief Signal Office. 

Schieran, , specialist. Member of Group II, Division III 

of Chief Signal Office. 
Schlottman, Gert,, IP/Sgt. Attached to LNR 352. , 
Schnippering, , Major , In charge of research on allied 

methods o? communi cation. 
Schula, , Lt. Member of Group III, Division III of Chief 

Signal Office.. 
Schuls, Heinz, Lt. Attached to LN Regt 352. 
Schulze, 3 Dr.- Lt* Col- Chief of Division II of Chief 

S ighal~~0f f ice (communications and cryptography). 
Section of the Signal Intelligence Agency. — Referat. 
Senior Signal Intelligence Officer, — Hoeherer Kommandeur der 

Fur.Jcauf klaerung (Hoehr KDR d Funkaufklrg) . 

Siess, , Captain. Attached to LH Abt 350. 

Signal Intelligence Agency of the Commander in Chief of the 

Air Force, — Chif frier Stelle, Oberbef ehlshaber der Luft- 

vafl'e (Cni-Stelle/OBdL) . 
Signal Intelligence Agency of the Supreme Command , Armed Forces. — 

OberkomiTiand o der Wehrmacht Chif frierabteilung (OKW/Chl). 



Signal Intelligence Battalion. --HorchabteUiaig. 
Squadron ( in USAAF ) . —Gruppe . 
Staffed See Flight (in USAAF) . 
Staram, Werner, T/Sgt. Attached to LN Regt 352 . 
Supplementary Volume E of War Diary Mo. 5 (Division I) from 

1 Jan. -15 Mar 4-5. — Anlagenband B zu Kriegstagebuch Nr* 



1.1. 

CO 




5 bia 15-3.45. 
of LN Abt 356, 



(1. Abtdllung) vom 

Trattner, _ 3 Captain. 

Trueraena, V;ilifielm, Sgt. Attached to LN Regt 353. 
Voegele, Firdinand, Specialist. Chief of Section E of the 

Signal Intelligence Agency and Principal cryptanalyst of 

the GAF. 

Von Laokum, , Lt. Attached to LN Regt 353. 

Von Linger., , Lt. Cryptanalyst in Section E of the Signal 

Intelligence Agency. 
Diary. --Kriegstagebuch (KTB). 
Watkinson, Oerd T/Sgt. Attached to LN Regt 
Werther, Wnldemar, 1st Lt. Attached to the 7th 

Bat tali on , LN Regt. 353. The most capable 



War 




2nd 



LN Regt. 35- 
on Russian Air Force cryptographic systems 
Front. 

Wetterf orschung-asbahlen (Wo-Stellen) . 



Company, 
cryptanalyst 

on the Eastern 



See Direction-Fin', ing 
Stations (cover name; weather research stations), 
Wetterleitstellen (W-Leit), See Evaluation Centers (cover name: 

Weather Control Stations). 
Wetterfunkemp^anscellen (W-Stellen) . 

Weather 



See Radio Intercept Sta- 



e 



tio?.is (cover nai 
Windels. Han/i, Major. CO of 2nd 

Wing (in USAAF) .--Fliegerkorps. 
Wisnikow, , Lt. Attached to 

gence Agency . 



Radio Receiving Stations). 
Battalion, LN Regt 353. 

Section E of the Signal Intelli- 



W-Leit (Wetterleitstellen). See Evaluation Centers (cover name: 

Weather Control Stations). 
Women 1 s Auxiliary (WA) (technical). — Luf tnachrichten (Ln Helf). 
Wo-£tellen ( We tterf or s Chungs stellen) , See Direction-Finding 

Stations (cover name: weather, research stations). 
W-Stell^n (Wetterf unkempfangstellen) . See Radio Intercept 

Stations (cover name: Weather Radio Receiving Stations. 
ZAF (Zentraler Gefechts stand fuer Funkauswertung) . See Central 

Air Raid Warning Unit. 
Zontraler Gefechts stand fuer 

Air Raid Warning Unit. 

Major General. 

Force Signal Equ£ment. 



Zuerr,_ 



Funkauswertung (ZAF). See Central 
Inspector General of German Air 
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